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Bopie long ago discovered that 
ice-cold Coca-Cola made any pause 
the pause that refreshes. It does some- 
thing needed ... something pleasant 
... for every walk of life. It’s a little 
minute long enough for a big rest... 
a refreshing moment on the sunny 
side of things. So, you find “delicious 
and refreshing” Coca-Cola doing a 
necessary job for workers—putting 
its shoulder to the wheel in factory, 
farm, workshop, office and at home 
—bringing welcome refreshment to 
the doers of things. 

Of course, Coca-Cola is only a soft 
drink. And its price is only five cents. © 
But surely it is significant when en- 
joying a five cent soft drink becomes 


Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes 
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an everyday custom. It must have 
something very exceptional in the 
way of “delicious and refreshing” 
when such phrases as “Give me a 
‘Coca-Cola’”’ and ““Make mine a 
‘Coke’, too” have become familiar 
expressions commonly heard and 
used by so many people, practically 
everywhere. 


Pause... 
Go retreshed 


OM 


does its job, too 


Time rules the present as never before. 
Nations strain forward in productive ef- 
fort in a new tempo of must. From this 
urge to more work, better work and 
quicker work, no one of us is free. Men 
and machines are called to the colors of 
production. This busy world we live in 
needs its occasional pauses so it can goon 
being busy. Luckily, people have found 
how ice-cold Coca-Cola can make even an 
idle minute do a refreshing job of its own. 











THE COIN-OPERATED COOLER 
FOR COCA-COLA. The coin- 


operated cooler is in service in of- 
fices and factories where people 
work. Business management has 
discovered that these coolers bring 
a moment of relaxation — the 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola —- within a few steps 
of thirst, promoting the efficiency 
and contentment of workers. 
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P oPeRATING DEPARTMENT SAYS: 
“LOWER DISTRIBUTION COST!” 
D saves AND ADVERTISING SAY: 


“HELPS PRODUCE SALES!” 
P store PERSONNEL SAYS: 
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“KEEPS CUSTOMERS SOLD!” 





TRUCK-TRAILERS ARE 
DOING A BETTER JOB FOR EVERYBODY! 


AGAIN—this time in the service of 
National Tea Company —Truck- 
Trailers have proved their ability 
to do an all-around cost-cutting job. 
After a full year’s experience with 
Fruehauf Trailers, the Operating 
Department reports: “The addi- 
tional payload has been an impor- 
tant factor for us. Greater flexibility 
and larger loads hauled by smaller 
power units are producing lower 
distribution costs.” 


into virtually every traffic or load 
requirement where you may now be 
using straight trucks. Even greater 
savings may be yours if your haul- 
ing operation is adapted to the 
“shuttle system.” With it, one truck 
handles three Trailers—it’s con- 
stantly busy pulling one Trailer. 
while the second is being loaded 
and the third unloaded. 


A call from you will bring a Frue- 
hauf transportation engineer with 
full information about the possible 
application of Truck-Trailers to 
your business. 


World's Largest Builders of Truch-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Les Angeles, Toronte 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


That alone is a sound reason for 
you to investigate Truck-Trailers 
for your business—but that’s not the 
whole story! National Tea’s Sales 
and Advertising Department says: 
‘The eye-appeal of these rolling bill- 
boards produces sales.” The Store 
Personnel adds: “Their appearance 
assures Clean and well protected 
handling of our merchandise.” 








Surprising as it may seem — 
on many long hauls, 
Motor Freight is faster 
than the U. S. mails. 








Fruehauf Trailers.are saving money 
—30% to 60%, many owners report 
—for thousands of firms in more 
than 100 lines of business. They fit — 
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The unlimited national emergency 
means unlimited control of all indus- 
try. 


Priorities, price controls and taxes 


will be the principal implements. 


Strikes continue despite the President’s 
warning and rising public resentment. 


Why are anti-American, Communistic 
labor leaders and racketeers tolerated? 


And why must unwilling workers pay 
unions for the “privilege” of working? 


Hitler is banking heavily—but prob- 
ably vainly—on our trouble-makers 
and dissidents insuring him victory. 


Administration of defense to date is 
somewhat disappointing. 


Reason: Reluctance of top New Deal- 
ers to delegate full authority to men 
who “know how.” 


Aircraft output, however, is now soar- 
ing satisfactorily. 


CIO: Constantly Inciting Obstruction. 


Although “Business as usual” is 
thwarted, non-defense “spending as 
usual” continues in Washington. 


Confidence in leadership is a_pre- 
requisite to co-operation. 


Conquering the continent of Europe 
will not conquer Britain. 


John Bull and Uncle Sam constitute 4 
formidable team. 


Sub-contracting, of supreme impor- 
tance, must be vigorously pushed. 


Progress is being made in cultivating 
commercial and friendly relations with 
Latin America. 


N. Y. State savings bank depositors 
have reached a new peak, 6,091,868. 
Encouraging. 


U. S. Problem No. 1: National unity. 
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What's 
Ahead 


B. C. ForBes went to Detroit the 
other day to address the Adcraft Club 
and spent half a day with Henry Forp. 
The veteran industrialist, always in 
close touch with American develop- 
ments, revealed his current thoughts 
on business in general and the auto- 
motive industry in particular. In an 
early issue this interview will appear. 
Whether you agree with Ford or not, 
you'll want to know what his views 
are, so watch for this one. No other 
one man— with perhaps President 
Roosevelt excepted—has had such an 
influence on American life and man- 
ners. 
x * * 


We've still got another aviation 
piece by Homer H. Shannon—“Bomb- 
ers by Boeing”—on the way, and Fred 
B. Barton will soon report the results 
of his exclusive interview with E. J. 
Thomas, Goodyear’s 42-year-old presi- 
dent. Don Samson is working up an 
interesting story called “Scents Make 
Sales.” It tells how some companies 
are cashing in on scent-appeal. Cy 
Norton is finishing off his series on 
“More Effective Selling” and a half a 
dozen other writers are digging into 
subjects which sound like we'll have 
to rush them off to you as soon as 
they’re ready. In fact, we could almost 
issue an edition every week on what's 
going on in Washington. Gene Robb 
keeps sending up the darndest reports 
from the Capital. The trouble is that 
most of his stuff is so close to the 
news—ahead in fact—that we can’t 
get it to you fast enough. 


x * * 


Everybody seems pretty well pleased 
over our new presentation of NEw 
[peas and PATTERN OF BUSINEsS. 
These departments—with WASHINGTON 
OUTLOOK and Fact anp ComMENT— 
seem to be meeting a business need in 
a way never before attempted. Inter- 
pretation of what’s in the news and 
what’s ahead seems to be a vital neces- 
sity for business men these days and 
we're glad so many are finding it 
helpful—Tue Eprror. ‘ 
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Readers Say: 





EXCEPTION 


You state that it is advisable to lower the 
draft age to, say, 18-25. To this I would like 
to take exception. ‘ 

Our world, our own country, is in a_mess, 
as your editorial “Written by Young Execu- 
tives” in the May 15 issue says. Our heri- 
tage is not very promising ... 

Those who are responsible for all this are 
25 years of age and up. We cannot, how- 
ever, be too hard on those from 25 to 50, 
for they have had to contend with the con- 
ditions brought about by those over 50... 

Would it not be better to give our youth 
the best education we can, in school, shop, 
etc., to train them so that, when they reach 
the age of 25, they will be capable of gov- 
erning our country? Let those who are 25 
to 35, or even older, be put in the front line 
trenches. 

My boy is just 21, two years in college, 
two more to go. I would hate to see him 
go abroad to settle some of the difficulties 
that are not of our making.—H. W. Unper- 
woop, Chicago, IIl. 


REBUTTAL 


The item in your column “Readers Say” 
headed “He Doesn’t” was most interesting. 
When a reader says “Fores is positively 
the dryest, stuffiest, most boring publica- 
CIO ca aie 

There are occasional articles with which 
{ do not agree. But I could never call your 
page of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
anything but inspirational. I am writing be- 
cause the viewpoint of Mr. Hannan intrigues 
me. "Twould almost seem as if he had a fit 
of biliousness just before he read the maga- 
zine. 

Personally, I have felt your articles by ex- 
perts helpful in forming judgments and your 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” a great 
uplift in these troublous times.—M. A. Hype, 
The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Cuass BY ITSELF 


In the article “Analysis of 1940 Stock 
Ownership” in the May 15 issue there is an 
error. . . . You list Butler Brothers under 
the classification of “Foods and Drugs” 
whereas we are national distributors of gen- 
eral merchandise. We do not carry any 
foods, and the only drugs we carry are sun- 
dries. 

Under the classifications you use there is 
not one which would fit us; in fact, ours is 
a classification by itself. So far as I know, 
there are no comparable businesses.—H. R. 
FERGUSON, assistant to the president, Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, II. 


On THE Heap 


I want to congratulate you. on-the honest 
and justified criticism of the New Deal Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Forbes’ article in the June 
1 issue “Is Washington Nation’s Number 
One Slacker?”. certainly hits the nail on 
the head. It’s high time that something was 
done about it-—Rosert A. Howpt, The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hun- 
tington, W. Va. 





“Eyes” for airplanes come from 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., in Ja- 
maica, Long Island. The need for 
these superb aerial cameras has in- 
creased Fairchild’s business over 
2000% in the last 2 years! Now, 
such expansion would cause severe 
“growing pains” in any organiza- 
tion less on its toes than Fairchild. 
The executive staff, responsible for 
this enviable condition, has been 
enlarged only slightly — yet its 
executive capacity has multiplied 
amazingly. How? 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Travel keeps Mr. Harrison (above) away from his office from 2 to 4 days a week — 





U. S.. ARMY PHOTO 


Making Army Intelligence photos 
from a high altitude—with a Fair- 
child K7C Aerial Camera. 


C. A. Harrison, Vice President, 
credits Ediphone Voice Writing — 
for much of this increased accom- 
plishment. Notes, data, specifica- 
tions, correspondence — written , 
work is talked away! Desks are 
cleared for action—minds cleared 
for major matters—waste motion 
and lost time have been cut to the 
minimum ... And Ediphones can 
do the same for you. 











“yet,” he says, “with my Ediphone I keep caught up.” Mr. Harrison’s secret for 
getting more things done faster is yours for the asking. Phone The Ediphone (your 
city) or write Dept. H6, address below, for a free demonstration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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He carries important mail each 
trip. Today he has the Jones boy’s 
first letter from camp; a new pump 
valve for Joe Sneed; lesson No. 6 in 
poultry raising for the Livingstons’ 
hired man. 


All important mail. Not in dollars 
so much as in human values—and so 
it is regarded by the Rural Free De- 
livery carriers—“the neighbors who 
carry the mail” in all seasons and all 
weathers. 

In America’s R. F.D. service the 
automobile gives high proof of its stur- 
diness and dependability. Rural mail 
carriers drive thousands of miles a 
year. Their cars, often battered in body 
but sound in engine, testify to the 
progress made in the development of 
automotive transportation. 


Is there an end to this progress? 
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No, say the forward-looking engi- 
neers of the automotive and petroleum 
industries. The next ten years, they 
say, will see more improvement than 
we have seen in the past decade be- 
cause both these great industries are 
working closely together in research 
on mutual problems. 

To the solution of these problems 
Ethyl is providing both product and 
service. Our product, anti-knock fluid 
containing tetraethyl lead, is used by 
oil refiners to raise the anti-knock 
(octane number) of gasoline. Ethyl’s 
research workers are cooper- 
ating with automotive engi- 
neers in steps to take advan- 
tage of better fuel. Our re- 
search laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino are help- 
ing to coordinate the many 


individual lines of research engaged 
in by the technical men of both in- 
dustries. And our field engineers are 
offering to commercial users of fuels 
and engines the practical application 
of data developed in the laboratory 
and in the proving ground. 

The public benefits by every im- 
provement in automobiles, trucks, 
buses, tractors and airplanes. Thus we 
believe that by making our service 
available to the technical people of 
the automotive and petroleum indus- 
tries we are serving “everybody.” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bidg., New York, N. Y. 





‘““WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 











Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


Prevention ls Best 


Prevention is better than any possible settlement ot 
strikes after stoppage of work. Since our national 
emergency is constantly darkening, it is vital that 
Congress institute measures to avert labor troubles. 
An absolute ban on strikes would not be in harmony 
with the American way of life. But industrial and 
other labor could not legitimately complain were legis- 
lation passed similar to that which long has governed 
relationships between our railroads and their highly 
unionized work force. Consultation, mediation, con- 
ciliation, all are provided for. Furthermore, when all 
such efforts fail, a “cooling off’ period ensues before 
workers can quit. 

Surely no sane citizen will question the essentiality 
of providing every legitimate facility for preventing 
interference with preparedness. Neither should any 
patriotic union leader or worker. Industry has uncom- 
plainingly submitted to emergency inroads on its free- 
dom of action. Why should anyone assume that Ameri- 
can workers would rebel against being called upon 
to accept similar emergency treatment in the national 
interest ?—B. C. F. 

* 
The elixir of achievement is intélligent enthusiasm. 
. 


Why Such Extraordinary Power? 


The concern and shock with which the nation read 
the words in the Administration’s bill to empower the 
President to seize private property was evidence that 
public thinking is not yet in step with the Government’s 
_ headlong pace toward war. 

As originally submitted to Congress, the bill author- 
ized the President during an emergency “when he 
deems it in the interests of national defense,” to 
requisition and take over “property of any kind or 
character, whether real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible,” which “itself or through exercise of control 
can be used directly or indirectly in any way for 
national defense.” 

There was some indication as this was written thai 
this wholesale language might be modified slightly to 
include a time limit or some other curb on these 
extensive powers. Yet—if the Executive branch wants 


to push it through—the intent of the bill undoubtedly 
will become law. A Congress which passed the Lend- 
Lease bill will see to that. ;, 

In an emergency, government must have the right 
to take over temporarily property and equipment 
needed to prosecute war successfully. The question is 
whether the emergency is yet serious enough for 
that. The War Department and the Administration 
undoubtedly think so. But if they have information 
so grave as to warrant this move, they should take the 
public into their confidence. A weapon of such high 
caliber shouldn’t be fired to force a man to give up a 
private airplane needed by the Government or to 
prevent work stoppages by strikes or to requisition 
some machine tools. 

What information does the War Department and 
the Executive branch have concerning our future which 
requires this momentous step just now?—W. F. B. 


Yet Washington Wants More Power 


For eight years Washington has persistently reached 
out and arrogated to itself more and more power; 
more power over States, more power over industry, 
more power over finance, more power over almost 
every phase of our daily lives. This writer has fre- 
quently emphasized that if any large corporation were 
run as loosely, as haphazardly, as inconsistently, as 
extravagantly, as is the Federal Government and 
many of its agencies, it would inevitably go bankrupt. 
No need to reiterate Franklin D. Roosevelt’s pre-elec- 
tion pledges’ to enforce Federal economy and to em- 
phasize how abjectly, appallingly, he has failed to 
fulfill these pledges. 

I have been reading “Jefferson, the Forgotten Man,” 
by Samuel B. Pettengill. He presents astounding, dis- 
graceful facts concerning how Washington itself is 
ruled, misruled. Take health statistics. 

For the year 1936, per 100,000 population, the vital sta- 
tistics of Washington and the nation show that the death rate 
in the District of Columbia was 26% higher from cancer than 
the same death rate in the whole United States; 27% higher 
from heart disease; 49% higher and going up from pnev- 
monia; 92% higher from tuberculosis; 106% higher from 
alcoholism; 119% higher from syphilis. . . . Ask yourself 
whether the Federal Government is doing such a good job in 


comparison with what is being done back in your home town, 
as to lead you to want it to take complete responsibility for 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Bustling & Modern 


A SEDATE WOMAN, waiting for her train 
in Boston’s North Station, was sudden- 
ly annoyed by a plucking at the sleeve 
of her coat. She turned quickly, think- 
ing it was a rather nervy panhandler, 
but her annoyance changed to amuse- 
ment as she saw, neck outstretched, 
gently hissing, a goose! 

Before it waddled off to pluck an- 
other sleeve, she read a placard: “I am 
going on the Jungle Train next week 
—are you?” 

Then she realized it was the Boston 
& Maine advertising another of its ex- 
cursions, this time to a nearby animal 
farm, and her wonder left her. Users 
of North Station are reasonably shock- 
proof by now. They have been con- 
fronted in turn by tigers, chimpanzees, 
tropical birds, cowboy bands and 
Christmas carol singers. Maybe, as the 
stuffed shirts say, it isn’t dignified, 
but it does get business. 


HORSE SENSE AND COURAGE 


“It’s always been done that way,” 
has been the motto of too many rail- 
roads—and 31% of them are in the 
hands of receivers. The Boston & 
Maine, with a harder row to hoe than 
most, is making money. The B & M 
has survived by breaking precedents. 
How it fought off bankruptcy and 
climbed its way to success is a story 
of imagination, courage, frugality and 
horse sense. '-. 

The B & M has collected more 
“firsts”. than Man o’ War or Paavo 
Nurmi. Snow trains, Hike and Bike 
trains, Whoopee trains, Barn Dance 
trains, Iron Horse Gallops for railroad 
fans—these are a few of the novelties 
it originated. 

It was the first Eastern: railroad to 
introduce door-to-door freight service 
with its own trucks, the first in the 
East to operate a streamliner—and 
certainly the first to use humor and a 
keen knowledge of human nature in 
its advertising. 

“Don’t spend New Year’s Day in 
the Hoosegow—Ride on the Whoopee 





T. E. Murpny is a well-known contributor 
to national publications. 
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By T. E. MURPHY 





Not so long ago the Boston & 
Maine was called the “Broken 
& Maimed.” But they’re on 
the right track now, with prof- 
its instead of problems. How 
was it done? Some say show- 
manship; others say service. 
Both are 100% correct. 











Train,” it exhorts commuters, and not 
too solemnly makes the point that the 
whoopee holiday isn’t the best time 
for driving your car. After a series of 
snowstorms and late trains, the B & M 
boldly recited the commuters’ com- 
plaints and followed each with the lit- 
any, “That’s a hell of a way to run a 
railroad!” Brief, conversational ex- 
planations took the public behind the 
scenes and explained its problems 
when snow drifts deep. For the rest 
of the Winter, when trains were late, 
commuters quoted, “That’s a hell of a 
way to run a railroad,” but they 
smiled understandingly when they 
said it. 

When it snows on the B & M it real- 
ly snows: this is New England. At the 
first flurry the plows go out and the 
locomotives are fitted with their snow 
melting and blowing attachments. The 
whole organization goes into high. 
That costs money, a lot of it. Was 
there any way to get part of it back? 
Someone on the B & M thought up the 
snow train, and that’s how they all 
started. In the past ten years B & M 
has carried 135,000 skiers to north- 
ern New England; it has made a little 
Switzerland out of an area where 
Winter used to be the dead season. 

When Ned French—Edward S. 
French, if you insist—took charge ten 
years ago, he told his staff, “We're 
selling transportation. We can’t wrap 
it in cellophane but we can make it 
attractive. We can find out what the 
public wants in our line, and we can 
give it to them.” 

Notice he said “transportation,” not 
just rail service. One of his earliest 


moves was to organize the first rail- 
road-owned airline. He got Amelia 
Earhart to be a vice-president, and 
Paul F. Collins, first night airmail 
pilot, to be president. Northeast Air- 
lines gives daily service between Bos- 
ton and Maine points, and on to Monc- 
ton, N. B. It serves Montreal via New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and it is pe- 
titioning for the right to add through 
service to New York and Washington. 
P.S.: It makes money. 

French saw that buses were cutting 
huge chunks out of his passenger rev- 
enue, so he started the first bus line 
hooked up with a railroad. Inciden- 
tally, that move enabled him to cut off 
several withered branches. 

Trucks were siphoning freight from 
rails to highways. Why? “Conve- 
nience,” shippers replied. So French 
declared that the B & M, too, could 
give door-to-door service. Buying a 
fleet of trucks, he started doing it in 
1932. Shippers like the service; they 
no longer have to deal with a dozen 
truck companies serving different 


_ Points. 


FAST FREIGHTS 


The public got an eyeful of the B & 
M streamliner, the Flying Yankee, 
with its engineer and fireman dressed 
in spotless white to emphasize its 
cleanliness. It was not so easy to dram- 
atize the new fast freights, but they 
were just as important. 

“Faster than the U. S. Mail,” said 
the B & M, announcing its “Bullet” 
from Portland to New York. A lobster 
taken from Casco Bay one morning 
can be served a la Thermidor in New 
York next morning—if anyone wants 
lobster for breakfast. The Bullet, which 
cut the schedule to New York in half, 
drew business by thousands of car- 
loads. Other freight trains were simi- 
larly speeded up; for instance, the 
schedule from Boston to Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., B & M gateway to the 
West, was cut from 14 hours to 7 
hours and 20 minutes. 

The resurgence of the B & M isn’t 
all due to the president, or the vice- 
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presidents, or the young college grad- 
uates Ned French attracts into his ser- 
vice. It comes-in large part also from 
such men as Kenneth McCall, machin- 
ist at the Billerica shops, who suggest- 
ed a way to keep engine springs level 
and save $3,000 a year. He got a check 
for $300 instanter. And Mary Smith 
in the comptroller’s office, who per- 
suaded the local football team to travel 
by rail instead of bus. She got a $25 
bonus. C. H. Evans, locomotive engi- 
neer, rose at 4 o'clock morning after 
morning to buttonhole drowsy people 
waiting for buses and ask them why 
they didn’t take a train. He discovered 
most of them did not know they could 
ride by rail just as cheaply. He sug- 
gested ways to get their business. His 
bonus was $300. Employees every- 
where became salesmen. They kept 
their ears open for the first hint of 
possible business and went after it. 
Many of them snared big picnic par- 
ties that used to travel by bus—for 
instance a ten-coach trainload from 


Sanford Mills to Old Orchard. 


BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


The public helped, too. The B & M 
deliberately stuck out its chin; sug- 
gestion boxes were installed in North 
Station and all and sundry were urged 
to throw brickbats or bouquets. There 
was plenty of both. “It’s easy to save 
money by cutting service,” wrote one 
tart schoolma’am. “Why don’t you try 
making money by giving service? 
Your station in my town is closed at 
night and I have to stand in the cold 
and wait for my train.” Within 48 
hours the suggestion was met. 

A youngster wrote in, “Why don’t 
you put in tables for school kids to 
work at while we’re waiting for the 
train?” Drop in North Station and see 
the tables, with youngsters doing their 
homework. 

Another suggestion, “Why not carry 
children anywhere on the system for 
five cents at Christmas time?” It 
sounded preposterous—but it went 
through. A newspaper broadside an- 
nounced: “See Santa Claus for five 
cents—if accompanied by an adult. 
Four children allowed to one adult.” 

Passengers were polled by conduc- 
tors to find out if schedules really 
pleased them. Where preponderance of 
wishes called for a change it was made. 
Democracy on wheels worked very well 
even on one Boston-Concord train 
where the poll resulted in a tie—70-70 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Road Back B. & M’s business-building stunts were not always “dignified,” but 

_ they got business. Some of the stunts: To help milk shippers exploit 
National Milk Week, cows were “pastured” in station concourses; to introduce the 2¢-a-mile 
fare, a barrel full of pennies was set up in a waiting room—a prize for the person who could 
guess how far he could travel on the pennies; “suggestion boxes” were installed everywhere 
to receive complaints; and for commuting students, study tables were put into waiting rooms 
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FORTY YOUNG college seniors, tanned, 
husky, keen-eyed, sat nervously in the 
large room waiting for the talent scout 
to arrive. For them, this meeting might 
well determine future success in the 
business world. They waited and won- 
dered. Suddenly, the door opened. 

Into the room might have stepped 
a professional talent scout (personnel 
expert) or an amateur talent scout 
(president, vice-president or depart- 
ment head) from any one of 2,500 
companies. 

This past scouting season has seen 
the greatest number of business re- 
cruiters ever present on the American 
college campus. Due to the defense 
program, the draft, and the growing 
popularity of talent scouting, com- 
panies that have never before gone out 
to get men for jobs have hired ace 
talent scouts or sent executives on 
campus-tours. Companies that have 
pioneered in college recruiting have 
gone as far as doubling their quotas. 


SCOUTING IS TOUGH 


The job of the talent scout, always 
dificult, is now harder than ever be- 
fore. He must find more men for more 
jobs. He must study and use more 
progressive, scientific interviewing 
methods. And he must “sell” his com- 
pany to likely candidates in compe- 
tition with perhaps 15 or 20 other 
scouts. 

In the long run, the success of the 
scout is determined by the number of 
young recruits who turn out to be suc- 
cessful engineers, scientists, business 
executives and salesmen. Not only 
must the scout be able to judge the 
brainwork of a man, but he must also 
perceive his teamwork quality and 
other special characteristics which will 
result in mutual profit for both the 
recruit and the company. 

Consider the immensity of the scout- 
ing job for General Electric’s Maynard 
M. Boring, who recruits engineering 
students, and Marvin L. Frederick, who 
recruits business students. Boring tours 





Epmunp Stone is an Associate Editor of 
Forses. 
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Talent Is Where You Find It 


By EDMUND STONE 





You've got to look for talent 
if you want to build a winning 
baseball team—and the same 
applies to business. Many 
companies are batting .1000 
in leadership timber simply 
because they are always look- 
ing for talent. It’s a hard job, 
talent scouting, but when you 
hit, it’s always a home run. 











a record total of 128 colleges and uni- 
versities a year, usually taking about 
300 men. Difficult enough. But this 
year, the quota was more than doubled 
and the combined total of business and 
engineering recruits rose to over 1,000. 
June graduation has brought in that 
crop, right up to the last man. Among 
them might be another E. O. Shreve, 
G.E.’s vice-president in charge of ap- 
paratus sales, who was recruited from 
Iowa State in 1904. Or there might be 
another Gerard Swope, Honorary 
President of G.E., who was scouted at 
M.LT. In fact, the company reports, 
a list of the “finds” through college 
recruiting would amount to practically 
a category of many of the important 
executives of the company. 


SHARE THE WEALTH 


George Beach, du Pont’s personnel 
director, had a ready answer to the 
writer’s question, “Why do you go out 
scouting for talent?” His reply was, 
“This is the only way in which the 
company can secure its share of the 
highly trained technical men which 
our business requires.” An average of 
25,000 miles traveled and 2,000 men 
interviewed each year is evidence of 
du Pont’s faith in scouting for talent. 

Although the draft has made it more 
difficult to obtain suitable men, the 
company states that it has “gone ahead 
and signed men up regardless of 
whether they were likely to be called 
in the draft.” 

While du Pont conducts its talent 





hunt from October right through to 
the end of the academic year, most 
companies start in October and end in 
March. Students begin to prepare for 
examinations after March and usually 
prefer to see the scouts before that 
time. 

Co-operation is the keynote in rela- 
tions between talent scouts and college 
placement bureaus. There is no favor- 
itism or antagonism shown by the 
schools. The scout, after arranging his 
itinerary, writes to the head of the 
school placement bureau stating the 
date and approximate time of his ar- 
rival. 

When all arrival notices have been 
received, the placement officer makes 
up a list of “scout arrivals” and tacks 
it up on the bulletin board. Requests 
by students for interviews with scouts 
then begin to pour in and the place- 
ment bureau is kept busy appraising 
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the records of applicants, weeding out 
the unfit and arranging interview time 


schedules. Everything is in readiness 
for the scout when he arrives. 

However, the talent scouting day is 
still a full one. Burly, deep-voiced Paul 
Boynton of Socony-Vacuum Qil Co. 
once interviewed 125 men in one day. 
“Never again!” says he with an em- 
phatic shake of his blond head. He vis- 
its 44 schools a year, traveling by 
plane and train and he’s a tired man 
when the end of March rolls around 
(1,500 to 2,000 interviews, at a rate 
of 30 to 40 a day). 

Boynton looks for character in a 
man—the team man rather than the 
individual star. He places more faith 
in the type of man who will co-operate 
and accept orders rather than in the 
“genius” who will want to run things 
right away. He, too, has ignored draft 
numbers. “A year in the Army won't 
harm any young man,” he says. “In 
fact, that year’s training will better 
equip him, mentally and physically, 
for whatever job he has to do.” 

Author of the current best-seller. 
“6 Ways to Get a Job,” Boynton has 
been a personnel man for 20 years. As 
a talent scout he not only looks for 
promising men, but appears before 
student bodies to discuss job-seeking. 





on a likely candidate 
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A Vick Chemical executive greets a crop of recruits 


He also conducts demonstration inter- 
views to bring out the finer points in 
getting a job. All this adds up to better 
understanding between students and 
all management. Boynton is only one 
of many scouts who perform this tal- 
ent-relations service in the line of regu- 
lar scouting. 

Dr. William Moseley Brown, Vick 
Chemical Co., is a scout who loves to 
scout. A former professor of education 
and psychology at Washington & Lee 
and other universities, Dr. Brown 
drawls, “Working in this new field has 
been a liberal education for even an 
experienced educator.” 


LEADERS ARE SOUGHT 


He scouts as far west as Texas, trav- 
els by rail on short trips, uses a plane 
for long trips. 

If his schedule is upset, Dr. Brown 
goes ahead cheerfully and makes it up 
by interviewing at top speed. He looks 
for men with creative ability, men who 
possess earmarks of leadership. Not 
only does he study class records of 
likely candidates, but he is also inter- 
ested in their extra-curricular activi- 
ties (what they do during the Summer, 
part-time jobs, hobbies, etc.). These 
things, says he, are “indices of their 
ability.” 

Dr. Brown’s scouting routine is 
much the same as that of many other 
scouts. It is cordial, but very business- 
like and efficient. All interested appli- 
cants are gathered in a group when he 
arrives. First he talks to them as a 
group, describing company activities 
and the workings of the Vick School 


of Applied Merchandising which every 
newcomer must attend. 

When he concludes his talk, the men 
have a pretty good idea of whether or 
not they would like to work for Vick. 
Those who are interested fill out ap- 
plications and are interviewed on the 
spot by Dr. Brown (15 to 30 mins..-for 
each interview). The special qualities 
of each applicant are noted by Dr. 
Brown on the application. Returning 
to the home office at tour’s end, he dis- 
cusses the candidates with a board of 
executives and votes are cast. Dr. 
Brown then gets in touch with the 
most desirable men and they report for 
work about a month after graduation. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories needs 
men with originality, creative ability. 
Scout R. A. Deller, technical employ- 
ment manager for the laboratories, is 
on the road from January to March in 
search of creative minds. Starting at 
9 A.M., he and scouts from other divi- 
sions of the Bell System (development, 
research and manufacturing are repre- 
sented), spend an entire day talking to 
candidates. 

At night, their work goes on as they 
hold round-table discussions about the 
most outstanding recruits. The actual 
job offer is made at the campus, but 
the candidate is always allowed time 
to think it over, be interviewed by 
other prospective employers. The can- 
didates are also encouraged to discuss 
the offer with faculty members and 
friends. 

The percentage of acceptance to of- 
fers, reports Deller, was 95% this 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Economists See Full-Defense 
Measures; Higher Production 


Bic sTEPs toward a full-defense econ- 
omy, with more priorities, more price- 
fixing, more taxes, will be made during 
the third quarter. 

This is the view of 15 economists, 
representing a wide range of indus- 
tries, polled in the Forpes Mip-YEAR 
FoRECAST OF BusINEss CONDITIONS. 

Despite growing bottlenecks in both 
materials and_ skilled labor, these 
economists believe that this new econ- 
omy will pave the way to new peaks 
in production. Actually, they guess 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, will average 150 
during July, August and September— 
a rise of seven points above the esti- 
mated average for the second quarter. 
This figure is an average of all es- 
timates; the highest received was 157; 
the lowest, 147. 


Biggest Problem 


Biggest problem, in the opinion of 
the economists, is to swing to a full- 
deiense economy without destroying 
our political system. Though one econ- 
omist states that only a confirmed 
optimist could find anything favorable 
in the picture, his 14 colleagues cite 
several. 


Favorable Factors 


1. Increased production as a result 
of more efficiency, the co-operative at- 
titude of most companies and workers 
and expanding plant capacity. 


2. Prospect of increased consumer 
buying power, growing out of rising 
employment. 


3. Moral support of the general 
public. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The unfavorable factors, listed by’ 


the economists in the order of their 
importance: 


1. Raw material shortages in both 
the defense and consumer fields. 
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2. General labor unrest, with the 
prospect of another wave of strikes. 
3. Lack of co-ordination in the de- 


fense program. 


4. Rising prices in the face of new 
price controls. 

5. Shortage of skilled labor and 
rising labor costs. 

6. Mounting taxes. 

7. Limited shipping and other trans- 
portation facilities. 

At least a third of the economists 
polled believe the third quarter will 
see the U. S. in the shooting phase 
of the war. Asked if they thought the 
U. S. was prepared, economically, to 
wage a long war, opinion was about 
equally divided. And most of the re- 
plies bristled with “ifs.” 

Samples: 

1. “We are prepared to wage a long 
war if there is a will among our people 
to wage any war at all.” 


2. “We are not prepared, econom- 


ically, to wage a long war without 


severe downward adjustments in living 
standards.” 


3. “Jf we snap out of it, we can 
wage a long war and win.” 


4. “We are not prepared now, but 
we are rapidly approaching the posi- 
tion to wage a long war.” 


5. “We are better prepared econ- 
omically than psychologically.” 


Contributors 


Economists polled in this ninth 
quarterly Forbes forecast of business 
conditions include Henry B. Arthur. 
Swift & Co.; W. C. Bober, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp.; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robin- 
son, Eastman Kodak Co.; L. Seth 
Schnitman, consulting economist; Wil- 
son E. Wright, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Others have requested that their names 
not be listed here because of their 
official connections or for reasons of 
company policy. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


FORBES 


Industry, Trade to Bound 
Ahead This Quarter 


MayBE I AM constitutionally over-opti- 
mistic. When, three months ago, the 
nation’s foremost economists estimated 
that the Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
of Industrial Production would not in 
the second quarter exceed the 139 re- 
corded for the first quarter, I here ven- 
tured the opinion that it would. Al- 
though the quarterly average has not 
been issued at this writing, the pres- 
pect is that it will comfortably exceed 
140. 

The consensus of the authoritative 
economists who kindly furnish this 
publication their quarterly forecasts, 
is that 150 will be the average for the 
third quarter. This is an extraordinary 
jump. 

Yet, I believe that this forecast is 
justified; indeed, that it may even be 
exceeded—certainly in the final month 
of the quarter. 


DEFENSE PROGRESS 


During a tour of Michigan’s auto- 
motive centers, I was impressed by the 
progress already made in construction 
of defense plants, as well as by the un- 
precedented magnitude of more-recent- 
ly authorized structures, especially the 
Ford building for the production of 
bombers on a three-mile-by-two-mile 
site at Ypsilanti. 

During the current quarter prepared- 
ness production in this important area 
alone will expand enormously. Output 
will embrace many military, naval and 
aircraft items in addition to armored 
tanks, aircraft engines on a mighty 
scale, equipment for bombers, army 
trucks, etc. 

At many other points throughout the 
continent a rapidly mounting num- 
ber of new defense plants are near- 
ing the production stage. 

It is certain that by the end of Sep- 
tember volume of output for Govern- 


ment requirements will reach astound- 
ing figures. 

How seriously will Government de- 
mands curtail peacetime production in 
various lines? 


SHORTAGES IN FEW LINES 


Inevitably, “business as usual” will 
not be feasible for some industries. 
They will not be able to meet the nor- 
mal demands of peacetime customers. 

But if those in power at Washing- 
ton act rationally, I believe that it will 
be found possible to avoid blitzkrieg- 
ing industry, that American ingenuity 
will discover substitutes for most of 
the materials which the Government 
will put under priority, that there will 
be a famine in relatively few lines of 
merchandise. 

After all, although appropriations 
already made, or pending in Congress, 
for the 1942 fiscal year for U. S. de- 
fense or aid to democracies, exceed 
$27,000,000,000, such spending will 
fall far short of monopolizing our na- 
tional production. 

Slight inroads into output of con- 
sumer goods will be entailed. 


I foresee notably broader buying in 
coming months. Why? 

Several million additional pay en- 
velopes are already being filled and the 
total will swell rapidly. 

Wage earners in industry after in- 
dustry are receiving substantial in- 
creases in pay. 

The income of our agricultural pop- 
ulation is rising. 


PENT-UP BUYING POWER 


The pent-up demand for household 
goods, clothing and other necessities 
and comforts has reached incalculable 
figures during the decade of depres- 
sion. 

All this, as I analyze, will tremen- 
dously stimulate consumer purchases. 

Another pertinent fact is that the 
people, especially those whose income 
is improving, are in a buying mood. 


One possibility, not to say proba- 
bility, of the current quarter is our 
involvement in the war. 

At that, there are signs that stock 
quotations have largely discounted the 
worst. 





This photograph was taken in Detroit during a tour of Michigan’s automotive centers by the 
Editor of Forses. Left to right: B. C. Forbes; Fred M. Zeder, Chief Engineer, Chrysler 
Corporation; Forest H. Akers, of Dodge 
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War Is Entering Critical 
Period for U. S. 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


As THE. END of its second year 
approaches the war is moving into its 
most critical phase so far as the United 
States is concerned. No one can fore- 
see what turn events will take. But 
certain trends still seem to be indi- 
cated. It appears likely now that in the 


next six months: 


1. The U. S. will be taking a shoot- 
ing part in the conflict. 

2. Great Britain may be brought 
pretty close to defeat in the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, and on the 
sea, before U. S. aid becomes 
effective. 

3. Japan will delay until the last 
minute opening hostilities on the 
Axis side, but will be forced to 
act eventually by Germany. 

4. Hitler will try desperately to give 
Britain a knockout blow by in- 
tensifying his attacks on British 
shipping. 

5. Russia will continue to wait and 
play both sides for any possible 
advantage to herself. 


In Washington the talk is that U. S. 
armed forces will be shooting it out 
with the Nazis by July. This probably 
is too early a date. The President ap- 
parently is trying to get the Nazis to 
start the shooting. But this will be a 
difficult thing to do for Hitler knows 
as well as the Chief Executive the 
advantages to the U. S. in such a 
move. 

Meanwhile the British are putting 
on increased pressure for our active 
participation. They feel co-ordination 
of U. S. naval forces with British ship- 
ping is vital. The fact Mr. Roosevelt 
was permitted to reveal that Germany 
is sinking merchant vessels twice as 
fast as they are being replaced by 
the combined capacity of British and 
American shipyards is indicative of 
the seriousness with which the British 
view their present plight. 

Having committed ourselves on a 
policy of all-out aid to Britain and of 
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the impossibility of accepting a Ger- 
man victory, Mr. Roosevelt will need 
all of his well-known sense of timing 
to pick the right moment for entry 
into a conflict that will require the 
blood and sweat and money of every 
American citizen. 

Germany still is producing more 
war goods than the U. S. and the 
British Empire combined. By next year 
our defense production will be doubled 
and this probably will put the forces 
ot Democracy ahead of the Axis. But 
can Britain hold out, without U. S. 
shooting aid, until we are more nearly 
ready ? 

The information Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceives from Prime Minister Churchill 
probably will decide the date the U. S. 
becomes an active belligerent. My 
guess is that it will be August, Septem- 
ber, or later, because U. S. opinion 
still is trailing the President and must 
be solidified. But if Nazi submarines 
begin to send American ships to the 
bottom of the seas this task will be 
quickly done. 

Hitler’s successfully quick domina- 
tion of the Balkans has had its effect 
both on Russia and Turkey. There are 
indications Turkey can no longer be 
counted in the democratic column and 
that if Germany wants to move troops 
over her territory to get at the British 
Tommies in the Middle East there will 
be no objection. This implies at least 
tacit agreement with Russia. 

British strength in the Mediterra- 
nean now is revealed by various signs 
as not as formidable as we in this 
country had been led to believe. The 
German conquest of Crete indicated 
lack of RAF planes. And if the Vichy 
government turns General Weygand 
loose in support of Nazidom, under the 
guise of defending the French colonies, 
the British probably are in for a stiff 
time in the Middle East. General Wey- 
gand has an adequate force of French 
troops, he knows the Middle East as 
well as any military man in the area, 


and he has indicated complete support 
of Marshal Petain’s policies—unques- 
tionably colored by German domina- 
tion of unoccupied—and occupied— 
France. 

It is possible the British will lose 
Suez in the next six months, and that 
the “life-line” of the Empire may be 
severed. This will be a serious blow, 
but not necessarily a vital one. The 
British are in so deep that they can 
continue to retreat—to Canada if 
necessary—and still carry on the bat- 
tle, providing U. S. all-out support is 
maintained effectively. 

The situation in the Far East may 
turn out to be the most vital of all 
from the U. S. standpoint. My guess 
is that the conservative business ele- 
ments in Japan will put on the brakes 
— insofar as they can—to prevent any 
open rupture with the U. S. But the 
Army elements in Japan have been in 
the saddle and continued German suc- 
cess in Europe and the Middle East 
might whet their appetites for a go in 
the south Pacific. The balance either 
way appears to be about even and ] 
am not so sanguine of quick success 
in the Pacific as certain of our naval 
leaders seem to be in Washington. 


NO INVASION THIS YEAR 


It appears that Germany is content 
with its naval harrassment of Britain 
and will not attempt any all-out inva- 
sion of England this year. The effec- 
tiveness of Germany’s submarine, air- 
plane, and raider crews in the Atlantic 
apparently has surprised even the 
Nazis themselves. 

Some 300 Nazi submarines are be- 
ing kept constantly on sea duty about 
Britain, with 300 more in reserve, and 
Germany claims to have already sunk 
more than half of Britain’s merchant 


shipping, or nearly 12,000,000 tons. 


If the Nazis continue at the same rate 
of effectiveness the British will more 
than feel the pinch before Winter 
sets in. 

All in all, U. S. business men can 
expect more and more intensification 
of defense and armament effort in 
this country. The Government is de- 
termined that no effort will be spared 
and this means consumer production 
will have to give way before defense 
production. The next six months will 
see such an intensification of defense 
and war effort that nothing will be 
allowed to interfere. The Government’s 
bill for confiscation of private property 
is merely indicative of what is to 


come. 
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The Washington 
Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


THE NEXT six MONTHS will mark 
the “great transition” of American 
business. 

Under directions from Washington 
it will be called upon to shift swiftly 
from a peacetime basis to a full-fledged 
war economy built on the foundation 
of sterner Federal controls over prices, 
profits and production. 

Business is warned and challenged 
by Government to prepare for “the 
worst.” That may mean war of the 
shooting variety—chances are still bet- 
ter than even. It can mean a British 
crack-up—now rated as more than a 
possibility whether U. S. fights with 
blood and bombs or not. 

Neither would materially affect near- 
term prospects. Everything from coal 
to gunpowder that flies the banner of 
“defense” is assured an unrestricted 
right-of-way over private commercial 
business far beyond the end of the 
year. 


In sight at Washington: 
EMERGENCY LAWS 


PRICES—Few economists in or out of 
Government expect Leon Henderson’s 
piecemeal method of setting prices to 
prove effective . . . He is waiting for 
public protests against the higher cost 
of living before seeking specific legisla- 
tion empowering him to fix any or all 
prices including rents in cities where 
defense creates housing shortages . . . 
Watch for his bill when living costs 
crawl upward about 5% more; they’re 
headed at least 10% higher. 


PROPERTY—Limited to a specified 
period (probably two years) and 
hemmed in by precise restrictions on 
when it may be used, the Army-Navy 
bill authorizing the President to com- 
mandeer property needed for defense 
will be passed by Congress . . . It will 
stand as a big club-in-the-closet to 
enforce the “findings” of the Media- 
tion Board . . . Provision will be made 
for return of the property after the 
emergency. 


LABOR—Enough outlaw and jurisdic- 
tional strikes are being called or 
threatened to pass a slightly modified 
version of Vinson and Ball bills that 
require a “cooling off’ period before 
any walkout in plants producing de- 
fense materials . . . Congress is un- 
likely to guarantee an open shop but 
union dues and fees will be subjected 
to some form of regulation before 
many months have elapsed. 


TAXES—The $3.5 billion tax bill won’t 
pass before mid-Summer .. . Stiffer 
excises can’t be evaded by acquiring in- 
ventories in advance: floor stock taxes 
will be levied wherever the goods lie 
... Durable consumer goods will bear 
the heaviest brunt of excise increases 
. . . Exeess profits rates will be much 
higher but the “average earnings” 
alternative will be retained despite 
Treasury opposition . . . If exemptions 
on individual incomes aren’t lowered 
this time, a special payroll tax is a 
good possibility late next Fall. 


OTHER MEASURES—Daylight saving 
time the country over, around July 
4th . . . Tighter censorship of military 
and naval information and pictures, 
implemented by withholding of Gov- 
ernment statistics on economic condi- 
tions (number of workers in firearms 
and explosives industries already is 
“confidential”) . . . Authority to build 
pipelines from Texas oil fields to At- 
lantic seaboard, right away . . . St. 
Lawrence seaway appropriation, not 
this year. 


EMERGENCY ORDERS 


PRIORITIES—Defense will bring pri- 
orities to nearly all metals this Sum- 
mer . . . Biggest task just ahead is 
rating metal needs, especially steel, in 
industries that produce behind-the- 
lines equipment just as vital to defense 
as tanks and planes: freight car foun- 
dries, oil tanker shipyards, etc. .. . 
New construction takes so much time 
and competes with defense machinery 


for so much material that rationing of 
present industrial capacity is consi- 
dered the only practical solution, the 
New Deal’s flip-flop toward “expand 
everything” notwithstanding. 


RATIONING — Slowdown in record 
output rate of appliance factories will 
start by mid-Summer . . . Auto pro- 
duction of ’42 models will be restricted 
to no more than 50% of 1941 totals 
(2% million cars and trucks) .. . 
Whitewall tires will soon be taboo; 
compulsory re-treading is an early pos- 
sibility . .. Homes for defense workers 
will take all available piping, steel 
supports and metal sheets used in 
heating units, squeezing strictly private 
home building out of business . . . 
Consumer products in which alumi- 
num is essential will feel the pinch 
as soon as their inventories are ex- 
hausted; radio sets and beauty shop 
equipment are two hard-pressed lines 

. Gasless Sundays will be Mr. 


Ickes’ contribution. 


SUBCONTRACTING—Within six 
months, industry will be loaded with 
defense contracts exceeding the 12.5 
billions worth of commitments made 
by OPM for Army-Navy in first full 
year of the defense program . . . Big- 
gest concerns will get most of the 
business with the understanding they 
must bring many more subcontractors 
into the picture. This can be enforced 
through manipulation of material and 
transportation priorities . . . OPM is 
getting ready to announce who is sub- 
contracting to whom. 


MAIN THREADS 


Nearly all the 1,000,000 men the 
Labor Department says will be needed 
in defense industries within a year 
must be recruited from non-defense 
plants . . . Small manufacturers rely- 
ing on metals for consumer goods can 
convert their machinery to produce 
defense items and keep their workers— 
or close up shop . . . A surplus of 
salesmen is foreseen as such plants 
find themselves unable to fill commer- 
cial orders. 

The country’s income pattern is 
changing . . . Factory payrolls are 
30% greater than a year ago (wage 
totals in durable goods lines are up 
45%) while retail merchants are put- 
ting only 8% more in pay envelopes 
. . « Higher living costs and income 
taxes improve the income position of 
factory jobholders at the expense of 
white collar and professional groups. 
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NEW IDEAS 


« « « here are some that are making news 


Bridal Bail 


Makers of parachute cloth have 
pulled the rip-cord on a new market: 
Wedding gowns for brides of airplane 
pilots. 


Electric Brain 


An electric “brain” that studies the 
flow of heat through solid materials 
has just been developed at Columbia 
University, where it is expected to 
solve many problems of the process in- 
dustries. Said to be the first of its 
kind in the country, the machine elec- 
trically simulates a solid, recreates the 
heating conditions of a process and 
records the “heat flow.” The study is 
possible only because the machine can 
slow down the flow of heat in cases 
where it has been too fast to study; 
speed up the flow of’ heat in cases 
where it has been too slow to make 
study practical. 


Dogged 


Kraft Cheese has whipped up a new 
safety idea. Prominently displayed at 
the Louisville, Ky., office is a dog-size 
dog house on which are listed names of 
careless workers, putting them “in the 
dog house.” 


Attention! 


The Army is proving to be more and 
more of a testing ground for product 
popularity. Pocket-size Bibles, making 
a hit with soldiers (Forses, June 1), 
have paved the way to introduction of 
a pocket-size songbook which contains 
the words to songs in the regular 
Army songbook. Portable laundry 
units, now being used, are of small 
importance compared with new hos- 
pital trains composed of 10 to 15 cars, 
including a kitchen which feeds 500 
men at one sitting and a fully equipped 
operating room. 


Smoke Signal 


A new process for de-colorizing to- 
bacco is drawing the attention of the 
tobacco world because it can puff the 
price of a cheap tobacco up to ten 
times its original value. The process 
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’ turns dark “madura” tobacco leaves 


into golden “colorado claro” by ex- 
tracting both color and aroma with 
alcohol. When the tobacco has turned 
into the desired shade, the original 
aroma, the aroma from another type 
of tobacco or a combination of aromas 
is restored to the leaf. 


Color Scheme 


Alexander Smith (rugs) and U. S. 
Gypsum (paint division) are building 
sales with what they call “a compli- 
mentary color” idea. They issue color- 
type cards, indicating the most flatter- 





Five-Point Program 
For Dictators 


Wuen Westinghouse take-a-letter 
men recently asked their stenogra- 
phers to criticize their dictating 
habits, the girls hit straight from 
the shoulder (ForsBes, May 1). 
Embarrassed by this honest criti- 
cism, the take-a-letter men got to- 
gether and formulated a letter-writ- 
ing code which they reveal is now 
in operation. 

_Here .is their formula for the 
ideal dictator: (1) He dictates early 
—most important letters first; has 
all necessary correspondence and 
information assembled in order. 
(2) He has planned what he wants 
to say; has made a few brief notes 
to be sure that he omits nothing and 
to get his thoughts in logical and 
forceful order. (3) He speaks di- 
rectly to the point at a uniform 
speed with the normal inflections of 
ordinary conversation and avoids 
distracting and time-wasting man- 
nerisms. (4) He either gives the 
stenographer all associated corre- 
spondence or spells proper names 
(with special attention to unusual 
words). (5) He pronounces every 
syllable distinctly on the dictating 
machine, indicating length of each 
letter. 











ing colors for blondes, brunettes, red- 
heads, etc., which help customers to 
select rugs and paints in colors that 
“fit their personalities.” 


Plant Protection 


Few months back, a food for plants 
was announced which contained 
growth-stimulating hormones and 
health-giving vitamins (Forses, April 
15). Now U. S. Rubber’s chemical 
division announces development of a 
synthetic chemical “as important to 
the plant world as sulfanilimide is to 
the human race.” Called “Spergon,” 
the chemical destroys the dangerous 
fungi present in all soils without dam- 
age to normal bacteria or to seeds. 
The result, says U. S. Rubber, is the 
prevention of seed decay with result- 
ant increase in germination. 


Bond Bonuses 


Lots of companies, in and out of 
the defense industries, have turned to 
paying monthly bonuses in defense 
bonds. Meanwhile, the practice of of- 
fering bonds as prizes in sales and 
safety contests is spreading. 


Bank Note 


An income tax savings plan, pat- 
terned after the Christmas club idea, 
has just been inaugurated by the West 
Side Savings and Loan Association, 
New York City. According to the asso- 
ciation’s president, Dr. Herman L. 
Reis, the plan should relieve tax head- 


aches among low-income groups. 


Manganese Memo 


Conservation programs as a solution 
to metal shortages are now the vogue. 
Bureau of Mines has just offered a 
five-point program to conserve man- 
ganese in making steel. The bureau 
recommends: (1) Use furnace proce- 
dures which yield a high-residual man- 
ganese metal at the end of the heat and 
thus make possible smaller additions 
to manganese alloy. (2) Make certain 
that steel doesn’t contain more man- 
ganese than necessary for the purpose 


for which it is used. (3) Substitute 
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alloys which contain less ‘manganese 
for alloys with a higher content. (4) 
Substitute other deoxidizing agents 
such as circonium and titanium. (5) 
Substitute other agents for modifying 
properties such as nickel and chro- 
mium. 


Jumping Beam 

The electric eye, long a business 
tool, has volted into the sport market. 
In place of the usual wooden bar in 
high jumping and pole vaulting, four 
parallel electric beams, one inch apart, 
are set between the standards. The 
lowest of the four beams, indicated by 
a thin strip of paper, is the mark to 
jump at. Big beam advantage: When a 
leap clears more than the lowest mark, 
it can be recorded up to three inches 
higher, aiding the record-breaker. 


Holiday Hops 


The prospect of short vacations, as 
a result of defense activity, has prompt- 
ed the airlines to introduce “low-cost, 
all-expense vacation tours on time pay- 
ments.” 


Peace Plane 


New and improved private planes 
continue to fly into the American mar- 
ket, making a bid for after-the-war 
civilian business. One of the newest— 
and most noteworthy—is General Air- 
craft’s “Skyfarer,” which is guaran- 
teed not to spin, skid, ground loop or 
nose dive. A departure from conven- 
tional three-control aircraft, in which 
the pilot must always properly co- 
ordinate the action of rudder and 
ailerons, the Skyfarer is a two-control 
plane. In place of a rudder, the craft 
has two fixed, vertical fins on a long 
horizontal stabilizer; these give the 
control effect of the rudder without 
any attention from the pilot. 


Food for Thought 

Pre-dunked doughnuts, to take the 
drip out of dunking, and B-1 lollipops, 
designed to lick the problem of vita- 
minizing children, will soon be intro- 


duced. 


Waste Asset : 

On. the suggestion of a group of 
employees, Westinghouse has set up a 
“salvage division.” Anything that is 
thrown away—scrap metal, paper, 
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A SUMMER-HOUSE “annex,” with 
a parking lot and love seats, all in 
the Colonial style, was recently 
opened by the Franklin Square 
National Bank, Nassau, L. I. Be- 








Outdoor Bank 


sides improving service all around, 
the innovation provides an atmos- 
phere that makes business a pleas- 
ure. Already, one-third of the 


bank’s business is transacted here. 








lumber, rags and boxes—must be 
cleared through the division. Result: 
A use is found for at least a third of 
all junk, saving the company thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 


High-Pressure 


A compressed wood with a very hard, 
smooth, weather-resistant surface of- 
fers distinct new possibilities for manu- 
facture of airplanes, flooring, paneling 
and furniture. Developed by chemists 
Alfred J. Stamm and R. M. Seborg of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., the process compresses 
wood (spruce, cottonwood, aspen, 
several species of poplar) under pres- 
sure of 250 to 1,200 pounds per square 
inch at temperatures of 300 to 320 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, using pressing pe- 
riods of 15 to 30 minutes per inch of 
original thickness of the wood. Then 
the compressed wood is treated with a 
commercially available phenol-formal- 
dehyde resin-forming mix which 
makes it resistant to marring and 
grain raising, while the uncompressed 
core furnishes resilience. Also resistant 


to both alcohol and water, the wood 
is ideal for both flooring and furni- 
ture, and it has promising applications 
for fuselage, wing covering and spar 
plates in aircraft. It is easily refinished 
by merely sanding or buffing despite 
its hard surface, and upkeep cost is 
negligible. 


Metal Glass 


Eastman Kodak reports the devel- 
opment of an improved optical glass, 
which is made without sand or quartz. 
A revolutionary development, says the. 
company, the glass is compounded of 
three rare metals: Tantalum, lantha- 
num and tungsten. 


Cork Short 


American cork companies, biggest 
cork consumers in the world, are hard; 
hit by the Battle of the Mediterranean. 
Cut off from the sources of supply, the. 
companies are turning to large-scale. 
planting of domestic cork oak trees in, 
cork-climated California. Plant bottle- 
neck: Cork trees take 20 years to ma- 
ture, 35 years for good quality. 








We welcome contributions to this department. But remember, ideas must be new, they must be making news. 
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Donald Douglas 


Aircraft Designer and Individualist 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


“IT WOULD be impossible for any bank- 
er to tell me how to run this business. 
If any person tried, I should certainly 
get out. It just wouldn’t work.” 
These are the illuminating words of 
Donald Wills Douglas, founder and 
head of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Thoroughness, determination, and a 
desire to be his own boss have made 
this undemonstrative, conservative 
man one of the leading aircraft manu- 
facturers of this or any other country. 
He is a man who believes in accom- 
plishment as some men believe in fate. 
And he has seen to it that control of 
the company he organized has not got- 
ten out of the hands of experts in the 
particular field of building airplanes. 
Before: the European war began, 
Douglas transport planes were known 
throughout the world. They were stand- 
ard equipment on air ‘lines operating 





Homer H. SHannon, a frequent contributor 
to Forses, specializes on aircraft subjects. 
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under more than a score of flags and 
reaching most of the key commercial 
centers of the globe. These Douglas 
ships still ply the commercial air lanes, 
but the main business now of the huge 
Douglas factories in southern Califor- 
nia is that of giving wings to the na- 
tion’s defense. As in the case of the 
other major aircraft manufacturers of 
the country, the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany has been assigned a tremendous 
job, a job which dwarfs its peace-time 
activities. 


HOW COMPANY GREW 


Though it enjoyed the lion’s share 
of the commercial transport plane busi- 
ness in this country for half a dozen 
years before Munich, its employees up 
to that time had never numbered more 
than 8,000. Since then, foreign mili- 
tary plane orders and orders from our 
own military services have skyrocketed 


the company’s business to unprece- 


dented heights. In the two years ended 


last January 1, employment was almost 
quadrupled and plant was expanded 
continuously. Unfilled orders on the 
company books pyramided from $22,- 
500,000 as of January 1, 1939, to the 
staggering total of $515,000,000 as of 
last May 21. 

The company was launched 21 years 
ago with an office at the rear of a San- 
ta Monica barber shop. At the time, 
Douglas had only enough capital to 
pay rent and buy groceries for his 
family for a few months. But he per- 
suaded David R. Davis, a wealthy citi- 
zen of Los Angeles, to put up the mon- 
ey for this initial venture. A shingle 
was hung in the barber shop window 
reading: “Davis-Douglas Company— 
Engineering Dept.” A little later the 
second floor of a planing mill was 
rented to begin construction on the 
company’s first airplane, designed by 
Douglas in his barber shop office. 


STARTED AS NAVY MAN 


Doug—as he is known to intimates 
—was only 28 at the time, but he was 
a graduate engineer and had served an 
apprenticeship of five years in the air- 
craft field. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1892. His father was a bank- 
er and planned: a naval career for thé 
boy. After completing his preparatory 
schooling in the big city, he received 
an appointment to Annapolis and to 
all outward indications was on the way 
to fulfilling his father’s ambition for 
him. One cannot say for certain, but 
two related events which occurred not 
long afterward seem to have changed 
all that. 

In 1909, as a midshipman, he was 
at Fort Meyer, Va., when the Wright 
brothers arrived with a frail biplane to 
make a demonstration for the United 
States Army. Young Douglas was 
among the few who saw the airplane 
leave the ground, fly around the course 
and return to the starting point. 

The second of these related events 
happened after three more years in 
which Midshipman Douglas took train- 


ing cruises, studied mathematics and 


navigation. But also’ he had been 
spending a good deal of time, stolen 
from his studies, building model air- 
planes and gliders. The story goes that 


it was this passion for building models . 


which turned him into an aircraft 
manufacturer rather than a naval 
officer. sf 
However that may be, one fateful 
day during his third year at Annapo- 
lis he released a glider he had built 
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from the second-story window of a 
dormitory. It swooped through the 
air, banked and dived to a crash land- 
ing on the head of an admiral. Very 
soon thereafter young Douglas termi- 
nated his naval career. He left Annap- 
olis and the next year enrolled at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
There he took up the study of aero- 
nautics in a more formal way. He was 
graduated from MIT with a B.S. de- 
gree in engineering in 1914. 

After several false starts in his first 
year out of school, Doug got a job 
with Glenn L. Martin, as chief engi- 
neer at his Los Angeles airplane fac- 
tory. He left Martin in 1916 to become 
chief civilian aeronautical engineer 
with the United States Signal Corps. 
But in 1917 he returned to Martin as 
chief engineer at the former’s new 


~ Cleveland factory. He remained there 


until 1920, when he finally determined 
to build his own planes. 

The company he founded on his re- 
turn to California made money almost 
from the start, principally on orders 
from the Army and Navy—orders 
which were given on the basis of suc- 
cessfully competing in design compe- 
titions. 

AN EPOCHAL EVENT 


Then’ in 1923 the Army was looking 
for a plane to attempt a spectacular 
venture. It proposed to fly around the 
world. After visits to a number of oth- 
er manufacturers the Army came to 
Douglas. The result was that, on April 
6, 1924, four specially designed Doug- 
las planes took off from Seattle, Wash., 
on the first successful round-the-world 
flight. The flight ended 175 days later, 
two of the planes completing the entire 
trip of 27,553 miles. This epochal 
event was heralded in all parts of the 
world, focusing attention on Douglas 
planes. Among other things, it led to 
the company’s first foreign contract, 
which came from the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment. The following year, when our 
own Post Office Department began the 
transportation of mail by air, Douglas 
planes were used for the experiment. 

Throughout the 1920’s Douglas en- 
gineers and craftsmen developed and 
built advanced military aircraft of 
every type. By producing outstanding 
designs, seeing to it that completed 
planes represented the utmost in care- 
ful workmanship, and by conservative 
management the company expanded 
and prospered. In the first seven years 
of its life every penny earned was 
turned back into the company. 
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It was not until 1932 that Douglas 
decided to enter the transport field. In 
that year he began designing a plane 
to conform to specifications drawn up 
by Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc. When this plane took to the air 
in 1933, it proved to be the most sen- 
sational development in the field in 
many years. Originally christened the 
DC-1, as later modified it was named 
the DC-2, and as such superseded vir- 
tually every model then being used by 
the air lines of this country. Its per- 
formance attracted attention of com- 
mercial operators all over the world, 
This phenomenal performance was a 





Says Donald Douglas, 
founder and head of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., 
“‘Our business is to build 
airplanes when and 
where wanted, and to 
build them well. This 
job was given us by 
130,000,000 free, un- 
cowed Americans and 
we will carry it on to 


the best of our ability.” 











result of the most painstaking research 
and engineering that up to that time 
had ever gone into.a plane. 

It is this unlimited capacity on the 
part of Douglas for taking pains, 
coupled with a scientific daring reflect- 
ed in a willingness to trust the judg- 
ment of engineering experts, which has 
given the company the dominant po- 
sition it holds in aviation. It is for 
such reasons the company was chosen 
a few years ago by the four largest 
domestic air lines and Pan-American 
Airways to design and build a super 
air liner. Cost of development work 
was to be shared by the five air lines 
and the manufacturing company. 

This plane was the DC-4, which 
first flew in 1938 and represented an 
investment of roughly two and a half 
million dollars by the time it was com- 
pleted. With a wing spread of a little 
more than 138 feet and accommoda- 
tions for 42 passengers, it was at the 
time the largest land transport ever 
constructed. A substantial number of 


planes of this type are building for the 
air lines. 

An even more gargantuan task is 
the Douglas B-19, a super bomber— 
the largest and most powerful aircraft 
ever built. 

The skill to plan and carry to suc- 
cessful completion such experimental 
projects is a bit of a step from the 
model building of Midshipman Doug- 
las. It means of course that, as he has 
gone along, he has added other things 
to that youthful interest. Not the least 
of these has been a sense for gauging 
ability of the men with whom he has 
come in contact. He has consistently 
displayed a remarkable faculty for 
finding from among past associates the 
key executives he has required. 

Though orders now on the books 
include a substantial volume of com- 
mercial business, far the larger part of 
the enormous backlog is for medium 
bombers, attack ships, dive bombers, 
and troop and cargo transports for the 
U. S. Army and Navy and for foreign 
governments. To handle this flood of 
business Douglas is building a modern 
“blackout” plant at Long Beach, Calif., 
and rapidly expanding facilities at its 
Santa Monica and nearby El Segundo 
factories. It now has more than 28,000 
employees, and floor space in service 
in excess of 2,100,000 square feet. 
When the present expansion program 
is complete, floor space will total 3,- 
300,000 square feet. 


THRIVES ON WORK 


With so gigantic an administrative 
task thrust upon him by the world sit- 
uation, it might be supposed that Don- 
ald Douglas is the most harried of in- 
dividuals. He is quite the contrary. 
Worshipping production as he does, 
this is precisely the kind of thing he 
likes best. Always calm, seldom hur- 
ried, his work day is essentially what 
it was before the avalanche descended. 
He reaches his office at nine in the 
morning and usually leaves at four. 

Douglas likes reading, yachting, 
fishing and quiet evenings at home 
with a few friends. He is typically a 
man of action, a product of the day 
of the miracle of all machines, the 
military bomber and commercial air 
transport. An unflinching believer in 
the technician and the scientific dream- 
er, he is no prophet or philosopher. 
He likes to get things done to such 
an extent that his deeply rooted aver- 
sion to taking orders from someone 
else is untouched by vexations inci- 
dental to working for Uncle Sam. 
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For More Effective Selling: 


What's the Best Age for Salesmen? 


Is THERE ANY “best” age for sales- 
men? What age salesmen produce the 
most orders? 

Frequently we hear: “Young men 
are the best salesmen. They can stand 
the gaff.” Is this theory or fact? A 
nationwide survey indicates that in 
general it appears to be theory! 

Purchasing agents and buyers are 
the men who really know when sales- 
men are clicking and when they are 
not—because buyers see salesmen in 
action. So what do purchasing agents 
and buyers say about this question of 
age? 

The facts herein cover more than 
300 salesmen’s interviews, in all types 
of businesses, from coast to coast. 

What about the age group 20 to 30? 

24% rate “poor” on salesman- 

ship—or one in every four. 

44% rate “fair”’—or nearly one 

in two. 

24% rate “good”—one in four. 

8% rate “excellent”—or one in 

twelve. 

This age group rates very low. 
There is a big proportion of “poor” 
and “fair,” a small proportion of 
“good,” with very few “excellent.” 
Why? Is it because these young men 
are just starting? Perhaps have insuffi- 
cient training? Do they just need more 
experience? . . . Is it impossible for 
very young men to sell buyers who are 
older? Probably not, because 8% of 
this group rate “excellent.” . . . Or is 
it necessary for men to start in this age 
bracket and, after years of experience, 
gradually improve and join the “fair,” 
“good” and “excellent” groups? 

The 30-40 age group: As a group 
this bracket is a great improvement 
over the 20-30. 

There are only 15% “poor”—one 
in seven salesmen. 

Only 21% “fair”—one in five. 
(Less than half as many “fair” as in 
20-30.) 

Almost 45% “good”! This is the 
best rating of “good” salesmen in any 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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By CY NORTON 





This is the fourth of a series 
of articles, based on actual 
field studies, on how to in- 
crease sales through more ef- 
fective selling. This article 
shows what age and experi- 
ence contribute to a sales- 
man’s successful career. 











group—nearly one in every two men. 

And over twice as many “excellent” 
salesmen as compared with the 20-30 
group (19% vs. 8%). 

So in this age bracket we find a 
much lower percentage of “poor” and 
“fair” salesmen, the biggest percentage 
of “good” salesmen and one in five 
“excellent.” 

The 40-50 group: 11% rate “poor” 
or one in nine. This is the lowest 
“poor” rating in all groups. 


21% “fair”—one in five. The same 
percent as in 30-40. 

31% “good”—one in three, but a 
third less than the 30-40 group. 

37% “excellent”—nearly two in 
five or the best rating of all age groups 
for “excellent” salesmen. 

So in this group we find a small 
number of “poor” and “fair” sales- 
men and a majority of “good” and 
“excellent.” Nearly twice as many 
“excellent” men as in the previous 
group but not quite as many “good.” 

50-60 group—16% “poor”—one in 
six. Slightly more than the 40-50 and 
about the same as 30-40, but less than 
20-30. 

18% “fair’—or about one in five. 

39% “good”—or four in every ten. 

And 27% “excellent”’—or one in 
every four. 

So this 50-60 group is practically as 
good as the 30-40 and 40-50! A sur- 
prising statement to many sales execu- 
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tives! And also evidence that’ sales- 
men from 50 to 60 are not “washed 
up”! 

This group has a few more “poor” 
salesmen than the 40-50 group. Pos- 
sibly because some of these men have 
failed to keep pace with the times 
and have dropped from higher ratings. 
The “fair” is slightly less than the 
40-50 group. The “good” is better than 
the 40-50 but not as good as the 30-40. 
And the “excellent” is better than the 
30-40 but not quite as good as the 
40-50. All in all, a very good rating 
for 50-60 salesmen who apparently 
have had the benefit of past experience 
and are cashing in on it. 

Note that 68% of the 20-30 age 
bracket are “poor” or “fair”! Seven 
out of every ten salesmen, therefore, 
are below par. 

In the 30-40 bracket, one-third are 
“poor” or “fair,” therefore two-thirds 
(64%) are “good” or “excellent.” 

The 40-50 and 50-60 groups rate 
about the same with very slight percent 
variation. 

It is interesting to note that the 30- 
40, 40-50, and 50-60 groups practical- 
ly “level out” when “poor” plus “fair” 
and “good” plus “excellent” are com- 
bined. 

In fact, the total of “good” plus 
“excellent” is highest in the 40-50 
group, next in the 50-60 group, and 
close in the 30-40 group. But these 
three groups are all about equal. 


WHAT FIGURES REVEAL 


What general conclusions can be 
drawn? 

First, that the 20-30 age group is 
on an average preponderantly “poor” 
and “fair.” But in many companies, 
it may be necessary to start salesmen 
in this age group so that they will de- 
velop into better salesmen as they get 
experience. However, the record sug- 
gests that these salesmen really need 
much, more training and supervision 
so that they can become better sales- 
men as rapidly as possible. That it can 
be done is shown by the fact that 8% 
in this age group are rated “excellent.” 

The second conclusion is that 30-40 
is a good age for “good” salesmen. 
Nearly one in two are in this class, 
perhaps because they started at an 
earlier age and now are cashing in on 
experience. Also, it is quite possible 
that some of the “poor” or “fair” 
salesmen in the 20-30 bracket passed 
out of the picture before they reached 
the 30-40 age because they found 
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"It's no pep talk this time; he's showing them a horse-whip !" 








they couldn’t make a living in selling. 

Thirdly, the biggest percent of “ex- 
cellent” salesmen occurs in the 40-50 
bracket. This may be because the men 
have been able to build up a fund of 
experience and knowledge. 

A fourth conclusion—that men be- 
tween 50 and 60 are not “all done.” 
At this age, however, the company 
might well start to think about possible 
salesman replacements. 


MANY VETERANS STILL GOOD 


This survey revealed the fact that 
some salesmen still rate “excellent” at 
75 years of age! One of the inter- 
views was three hours long and con- 
ducted by a salesman of 75. This man 
had under his hat over 50 years of 
valuable engineering and selling ex- 
perience and he is the biggest pro- 
ducer in the company. 

Another point sometimes mentioned 
by buyers was that many salesmen of 
50 to 65 are young in their mental 
attitude and so are just as alert, prac- 
tical and hard-hitting as much young- 
er men. And they have the benefit of 
experience, which is particularly valu- 
able in technical selling. 

So what is.needed in salesmen for 


individual companies? Of course it de- 
pends upon the type of business. 

Some companies need only order- 
takers or clerks to check up on stocks 
and write down the orders. Young 
men with energy would get the call 
because leg work is what is needed. 

But most products require some 
salesmanship and so a company can 
ask itself: “What are the most impor- 
tant requisites for our salesmen?” 
Knowledge, experience, practicability, 
merchandising bility, advertising 
training, entertainment _proclivities, 
ability to talk before groups such as 
boards of directors—or what? Then 
salesmen can be selected and trained 
accordingly. 

These are days when rapid changes 
are taking place in selling. There are 
changes in personnel as well as in 
products, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. Many young men are going in the 
draft and others are going into the 
national defense work where high 
wages are being paid. In some cases, 
replacements must be made immedi- 
ately and men 40 to 50 and 50 to 60 
may be the answer. For it appears 
that age is not necessarily a deterrent 
in selling. 
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Pattern of Business 








DESPITE CONTROLS, prices continue to 
rise. Raw material costs are actually 
running ahead of the 1914-16 schedule, 
having risen 18% during this war, as 
compared with a gain of only 11% 
during the first 20 months of the first 
World War. Prices of manufactured 
goods, as a whole, are softer. They are 
up 9.6%, as compared with a gain of 
14% during the 1914-16 period. 


* 


Hens must expand production, says 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, ex- 
plaining that egg production must be 
upped 6%, or approximately 10 mil- 
lion cases in the next 15 months, to 
assure ample food supplies for the 
U. S. and Great Britain. His advice 
to farmers: Fill poultry houses to ca- 
pacity this Fall and next Spring, and 
increase feeding rations. 


* 


“Compensation paid to employees 
who forego vacations in the defense 
industries is not compensation for 
hours worked," rules the Wage-Hour 
Administration. It was first suggested 
that "the regular rate of pay be in- 
creased for a period of time to net 
the desired amount." Under this plan, 
however, some employees would have 


received less, others more, than their 
customary vacation pay. 


* 


Sales of picnic foods (sandwich 
spreads, bottled pickles, olives, etc.) 
are running far ahead of last year. 
Producers, commenting on the in- 
crease, say improved buying can be 
traced to defense workers, who, fore- 
going vacations, are seeking relaxation 
in week-end outings. 


& 


The airlines are making a sharp 
earnings recovery from the weather- 
whipped first quarter. According to 
figures just released, passenger traffic 
in April was 29% above last year; 
express shipments, 35% higher. 


* 


National Biscuit Co., reporting first 
quarter sales 5% above those for the 
same period last year, cites a circum- 
stance that is becoming common: “Net 
profit . . . has not been permitted to 
reflect this improvement . . . because 
of higher taxes on 194] earnings.” 
Looking ahead, the company foresees 
even more difficulty in achieving “a 
small but satisfactory profit margin,” 
since raw material costs are going up, 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Cleveland, Ohio6* Warren, Ohio 9* 
Canton, Ohio 9* 


Seconp BEst 
Memphis, Tenn.3* Greensboro, N.C. * 


Nashville, Tenn. 2* Asheville, N.C. 2* 
Jacksonville, Fla. * Columbus, Ga. 3* 
Knoxville, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. * 
Savannah, Ga. * Wilmington, N. C. 3* 


Charlotte, N. C.3* 
Charleston, S. C. 2* 
Augusta, Ga. 3* 
Macon, Ga. 3* 


Greenville, S. C. 3* 
Spartanburg, S. C. 3* 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Newnan, Ga. 3* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territories, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Jackson, Mich. 3* 


Indianapolis, Ind. 2* Springfield, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 6* 


Firth Best 
Providence, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. 
New Haven,Conn. Manchester, N. H. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Tuimp Best 
Detroit, Mich. 34* Battle Creek, Mich. 3* 


FourtTH BEst 


Hammond, Ind. * 
Dayton, Ohio 6* Hamilton, Ohio 3* 
Fort Wayne, Ind. * Middletown, Ohio 4* 
Gary, Ind. * 
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while still higher taxes are not un- 
likely. Higher prices, says the com- 
pany, are ous for two reasons: 
(1) They may arouse Government cen- 
sure; (2) they may upset competitive 
position. 

* 

Wages continue to rise, while the 
call for “more skilled labor” grows 
louder and louder. During the first 
four months of this year, nearly 
1,000,000 workers got wage boosts, 
and, in most cases, the increases were 
from 5c to 10c an hour. 


x 


If President Roosevelt's declaration 
of an “unlimited national e ency" 
means anything, it means that he be- 
lieves war to be imminent . . . not 
simply inevitable. In other words, the 
proclamation is a warning that progress 
toward a wartime economy will now 
be ber fast. He has, of —_ ac- 
qui power to impose drastic 
priorities and price controls, and to 
take over strike-bound plants. 

* 


Because the steel shortage is ham- 
pering production of new freight cars 
(56,502 are on order), the possibili- 
ties of switching from steel to wood. 
for car superstructures, is being stud- 
ied by the Association of American 
Railroads. Meanwhile, reliable sources 
predict that low-rate, excursion trains 
will not be run this Summer, “because 
of growing demands for more trains 
for troop movements.” 


* 
Retailers have been blaming pro- 


ducers of consumer goods for ad- 
vancing prices. Producers, however. 
claim that their mark-ups are in line 
with increasing labor and material 
costs, while retailer mark-ups are too 
high. They advise retailers to cut 
down on mark-ups . . . rely on a 
larger volume turnover. 


* 

Strikes in defense plants since the 
first of the year have resulted in the 
loss of 2,023,316 man-days of employ- 
ment. At the moment, strikes are at 
low ebb. But an undercurrent of un- 
rest is ing management on the 
lookout for another wave of strikes. 
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HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 
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A survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in- 
dicates that most business men believe 
industrial harmony could be achieved 
by legislation requiring “a cooling off 
period,” the “impartial supervision of 
strike votes” and “the outlawing of 
the closed shop.” Few appear to be 
in favor of anti-strike legislation. Not 
only because they believe it would be 
ineffective, but also because they be- 
lieve such measures would be wrong 
in principle. 
* 


A study of welding and riveting 
practices, now used in the defense in- 
dustries, shows that “the welding of 
structures requires 18°/, less steel.” 
On this basis, welding would provide 
360 pounds more usable material in 
every ton of steel. 

* 


The shortage of farm labor (higher- 
paying jobs in defense plants have 
lured many soil-tillers to the cities) is 
so acute that several canners have had 
to curtail production. Packers of to- 
matoes, for example, have been 


obliged to abandon plans to turn out 
150,000,000 cases for this year’s lend- 


lease requirements. 


* 


The Commodity Year Book—194}. 
just published by the Commodity Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., comes at a time 
that gives it unusual importance. As 
a source book, with lots of easy-to- 
read charts and tables, it gives a clear- 
cut picture of the raw-materials situa- 
tion. Rich in background, it shows how 
commodities, “transportation, labor, 
etc., are closely following the 1917-18 
pattern. That the outcome of the war 
will depend on how well the economic 
job is done is one of the book’s con- 


clusions. 
* 


“Life insurance agents have an un- 
usually important part to play in de- 
fense,” says Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
“For only by encouraging American 
workers to put a large part of their 
increased earnings into channels of 
thrift, rather than increased spending 
for luxuries and other non-essentials. 
can industry achieve fullspeed ahead.” 


The oil shortage, due to the with- 
drawal of tankers from the Atlantic 
trade, is making news on several fronts. 
Wherever possible, both industrial and 
domestic consumers are shifting (or 
preparing to shift) from oil to coal. 
Coal stoker sales are soaring. Secre- 
tary Ickes, as “petroleum co-ordin- 
ator," hints that rationing of oil . . . 
especially gasoline . . . may not be far 
off. In the opinion of most oil men, 
however, rationing of petroleum prod- 
ucts is not likely to come before 


October. 
. 


Returns are just coming in now 
from the efforts of car engineers to 
utilize alternate materials in place of 
those demanded for national defense. 
Boiled down, here is what months of 
experimentation and investigation in- 
dicate: (1) Where alternate materials 
can be applied, they will not impair 
safety, durability or comfort of the 
car in any way, thus confirming earlier 
reports; but (2) the cost of using the 
alternate material will be higher in 
practically every instance—often be- 
cause of the additional machine work 
and production effort required. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


the health of your own children. . . . For every 1,000 live 
births in the District of Columbia, the infant mortality rate 
is 26% higher than that of the whole United States, and the 
maternal death rate is 91% higher. Perhaps I should remind 
you that I am giving figures about Washington, D. C., not 
one of the abandoned coal towns of West Virginia or a mill 
town in the South. 


How about crime? Homer S. Cummings, when 
Attorney General of the United States, is quoted as 
having said: 


The crime situation in the District of Columbia amounts 
to a national disgrace. Washington should be a model city. 
Authentic statistics covering the period from July to Septem- 
ber, 1937, inclusive, indicate that out of 93 cities with a 
population of more than 100,000, Washington ranks in the 
10% of cities with the most crime and that Washington is 
the tenth from the top of a list in the number of murders 
and non-negligent manslaughters. In the number of aggra- 
vated assaults it is eighth from the top. In the number of 
automobile thefts it is seventh. In the number of thefts under 
$50 it is sixth; more than $50, third. In the number of rob- 
beries it is seventh. In the number of burglaries and house- 
breakings it is fifth. 

Our resourcefulness as a city and as a nation is at a low 
level if we can’t control major crimes and racketeering in an 
area of 70 square miles. The District of Columbia should 
be a model for the country—clean and free from lawlessness. 
Instead it stands forth conspicuously as a crime center. 


Physician, heal thyself. 
* 


Executives who object to working overtime 
when necessary, don’t last long. 


* 


—B. C. F. 


A Personal Poll 


A few remarks by average Americans that may pro- 
vide food for thought: 

A union worker: “We know that some of our lead- 
ers are racketeers, using their jobs to fatten their 
pocketbooks. But what can we do about it? We can’t 
prove it. It’s a job for the Government.” 

An elevator operator: “I don’t envy those fellows 
who have defense jobs. They’re getting good pay now, 
but where’ll they be when it’s all over? I'll still have 
a steady job.” 

A clothing salesman: “People are more particular 
now than they used to be. Many want to know exactly 
what’s in the material they are buying. When we 
raise prices, they want to know why, and we have to 
convince them that the rises are justified.” 

A manager of a restaurant: “Our customers are 
selecting their food more carefully. Recently a patron 
suggested that we show the number of vitamins and 
calories in each item on our menu. We think it is a 
very good idea.” 

A plumber: “Tried to get a license today to go into 
business for myself. They told me it would cost $200. 


I haven’t got it, so I guess I'll just have to remain a 
worker.” 

An unemployed school teacher: “I’ve been on the 
waiting list for two years. I know many cases where 
both the husband and wife have teaching jobs with 
a combined income of $150 a week. It isn’t fair.” 

A clerk over 40: “I’ve been with the ——- —— Co. 
for 25 years. Worked myself up to $40 a week. Last 
year they fired me and gave my job to a young college 
graduate at $22 a week.”—G. W. 


No Twelve-Hour Days! 


A worker in an aircraft plant tells me that he is 
being compelled to toil 12 hours a day. This is wrong, 
from every angle. First, no man can operate efficiently 
for such a long stretch, as a steady diet. Second, it 
generates fatigue, discontent, rebelliousness. Third, so 
much overtime seriously swells costs, which finally 
fall upon taxpayers. Said this wage-earner: 


“We wouldn’t mind working 10 hours a day, six days a 
week, if necessary for defense. We would rather work 54 
hours. We would be quite willing to work eight hours for six 
days, even if we didn’t get time-and-half for the extra eight 
hours. Three shifts of eight hours would mean top production. 
Of course, we would rather have time-and-half for the overtime, 
but would prefer this arrangement even at straight pay for 48 
hours instead of the regulation 40 hours.” 


This writer is convinced that four shifts of six 
hours is less feasible than three shifts of eight hours 
at this time. There simply aren’t today enough skilled 
workers, qualified foremen and other supervisors, to 
operate four shifts.—B. C. F. 

* 
Chronic complainers usually are shirkers. 
* 


**Substitute” Service 


Misleading are many reports that “substitutes” are 
solving the vital material shortages in the consumer 
fields. Almost as fast as producers switch to substi- 
tutes, there is a shortage of the substitutes. 

As a rule, this “jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire,” as one producer defines it, could be avoided 
by careful study and research. For a substitute must 
not only meet quality standards; supply of the substi- 
tute must assure long-range production schedules. 

International Nickel, which has spent some 
$20,000,000 in research, has launched a novel pro- 
gram to help customers weather the tight nickel 
situation, setting an example that other suppliers of 
vital materials might well follow. The company is 
offering customers the services of its technical staff 
(without charge). These men will find “adequate 
substitutes,” says the company, “even if it means 
recommending competitive materials.”—D. S. 
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—and where the road decided to let 
well enough alone. 

Every suggestion is acknowledged 
with a note from the president’s office. 
More than that, a copy of every com- 
plaint is mimeographed and circulated 
all over the system. 

Realizing that the good work of con- 
verting people into friendly customers 
might be undone by one surly or dis- 
courteous employee, a drive was start- 
ed to improve manners. There were no 
sharp lectures, no ponderous finger- 
shakings. Instead, humorous leaflets 
were printed, liberally sprinkled with 
cartoons of sourpuss ticket sellers, 
growling conductors, rough baggage 
smashers. And little verses: 


Along the crowded platform with his 
baggage on a truck 
His mightiness the baggageman holds 
s , 
The poor benighted passengers are 
warned they'd better scram; 
“Heads up, you boobs, you're in my 
way.” 
It wasn’t Pulitzer Prize poetry but 
it was good psychology, and appre- 
ciative letters dropped in the sugges- 


tion box showed that it was having its 
effect. 


NEVER MISSES OPPORTUNITY 


The B & M never overlooks an op- 
portunity. Two schoolboys discovered 
a split rail and reported it. Did they 
get mere formal thanks? They did not. 
A train made a special stop for them. 
They rode to Boston in the locomotive 
cab, were outfitted with new clothes, 
served with a steak dinner in the diner 
on the way home. You may be sure 
the whole school was down to the sta- 
tion to see them off—incidentally, 
newspapers all over the country print- 
ed the story. 

The B & M is no well-favored road 
at best. There are only 1,910 miles of 
track, running along the coast from 
Boston to Portland, with branches in 
Vermont and New York. The territory 
does not produce any one great bump- 
er crop or commodity, like wheat or 
coal. This is frugal New England with 
sparse crops and small, specialized fac- 
tories. No single commodity makes up 











...because these engineers and 
craftsmen give it more value — 


Studebaker craftsmen are con- 
scientious, responsible citizens 
—men whose attitude toward their 
work is evidenced in the superior 
quality of every Studebaker car’s 
performance. Friendly neighbors 
who work in a happy environment, 
many are fathers and sons with 
generations of Studebaker tradi- 
tion behind them. Pictured is one 
of these craftsmen—pattern-maker 
Charles C. La Rowe, a veteran of 
18 Studebaker years. 





Studebaker engineering brilliantly solves 
tough automotive problems— Out of the 
fertile brains of able Studebaker engineers such 
as George Matthews and E. J. Hardig, pictured, 
have come many of the automotive industry’s 
most worth-while advancements. 





< Saerete nothing theoretical about 
Studebaker gas economy. It has 
been officially proved by four straight 
years of Studebaker triumphs in the 
keenly competitive Gilmore Runs. The 
brilliance and progressiveness of Stu- 
debaker engineering account for this. 

And your Studebaker savings only 
begin with gasoline. You steer pleas- 
antly clear of frequent and heavy me- 
chanical upkeep expense—you com- 
mand an unusually good allowance 
when you trade in your Studebaker— 
because it stays in remarkably sound 
running condition, mile after mile, 
thanks to the painstaking workman- 
ship of the greatest group of master 
craftsmen in the automotive industry. 


STUDEBAKER 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 
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more than 7% of the B & M’s total 
freight. 

When French took charge, revenues 
were sliding down the toboggan so 
fast the road seemed past saving. Pas- 
senger revenue slumped from $15,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000 in three years: 
freight revenue from $45,000,000 to 
$29,000,000. The new spirit turned the 
tide and things were beginning to im- 
prove. Then came the floods. Net oper- 
ating revenue for 1938 was a mere 
$1,500,000, a $5,000,000 drop from 
the previous year. French might have 
thrown up his hands in despair. But 
he didn’t. He told the B & M person- 
nel they had done a swell job, but 
now they'd have to perform miracles. 

They did it. Trainmen went to 
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school, to learn the fine points of 
economy—the cheapest way to stop 
and start a train, for instance. Some 
of the results are intelligible even to 
laymen. It used to cost 172 pounds of 
coal to move a thousand tons of 
freight a mile; in 1939 they got that 
down to 99 pounds. B & M freight 
trains used to haul 1,110 tons 10 miles 
in one hour. In 1939, this statistical 
yardstick worked out 2,719 tons. In 
short, for downright efficiency, B & M 
operating costs made railroad historv. 

But 1940 beat those figures. Costs 
went even lower, traffic picked up. 
Some 17,000,000 passengers were car- 
ried, an increase of 750,000 over 1939; 
freight tonnage went up by 80.000 tons 
and is still growing. 





New Issues 


Union Securities C ; 





This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these 

securities for sale or.as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering 

ts made only by the prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any 

underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 
Jor such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


$80,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
334% Series due 1971 


150,000 Shares Preferred Stock, $4.50 Series 


Prices: 
107%% for the Bonds 
$105.50 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1941 and accrued dividends from 
May 15, 1941, respectively, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 

The First Beston Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Blyth & Ce., Inc. Herriman Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
Shields & Company 


May 27, 1941 


Coffin & Burr 
lncorperated 
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A large part of this improvement, 
everyone in New England agrees, must 
be credited to the quickened spirit that 
suffuses everyone who works on the 
105-year-old road. But the most spec- 
tacular dividend from winning public 
friendship was paid a year ago. 

Like so many other railroads, the 
B & M had a hangover headache from 
the super-optimism of earlier oper- 
ators. In the high, wide and hand- 
some era it had been loaded with debt. 
Over its head hung a $100,000,000 
mortgage which seemed to spell in- 
evitable receivership in 1941. 

French took his troubles to Jesse 
Jones, and he carried with him figures 
that would convince any man that 
here was a railroad that had fought, 
not only valiantly, but intelligently. 
Jones liked the story and he liked the 
looks of those figures. He made a pro- 
posal: if the mortgage holders would 
take half in new mortgage bonds and 
half in bonds which were not a mort- 
gage but would pay interest when and 
if earned, the RFC would immediatel) 
advance the cash to buy up $30,000.. 
000 of the new mortgage bonds. The 
holder of a $1,000 mortgage bond thus 
would get $300 cash, $200 in a new 
mortgage bond, $500 in a new bond 
not a mortgage. 

But bondholders would have to 
agree. The B & M set out to persuade 
them, and got the pleasantest of sur- 
prises. New England, traditionally 
anti-railroad, wasn’t hostile at all. 
“You’ve been making a swell uphill 
fight; we won’t let you down,” was 
the typical response. When the final 
tabulation was made, 99% of the New 
England bondholders had agreed to 
the proposal; for the whole country 
the score was 94%. It sets a new rec- 
ord in community-railroad co-opera- 
tion. And it saved the railroad $3,000,- 
000 a year. 

It was the highball for full speed 
ahead. More than a hundred steel 
coaches have been added to passenger 
service. New, fast passenger trains like 
the East Wind, from Washington and 
New York to Maine have been inaugu- 
rated—things the public can see. Less 
conspicuously, costs are still being 
battered down and freight service im- 
proved. 

The “Broken and Maimed” has be- 
come the “Bustling and Modern.” The 
old B & M revived the Yankee tradi- 
tions of ingenuity and frugality, mel- 
lowed them with genuine friendly de- 
sire to serve, and made it pay! 
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What Price Oil Regulation? 


As “pictaTor” of the petroleum 
industry, Harold L. Ickes is free to 


impose the severest regulations on 


production and consumption. How- 
ever, Mr. Ickes should heed the words 
of Joseph E. Pogue, vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank, who pleads 
for regulation without regimentation: 

“The regulatory forms developed in 
the conservation of oil may be com- 
mended to our lawmakers and admin- 
istrators as an advance in the art of 
government,” says Mr. Pogue, “but to 
overlook the bearing of this technique 
on the broader problems of regulation 
is a gratuitous step away from the 
democratic process. 

“It so happens that the petroleum 
industry has been confronted with a 
complex problem in regulation and, 
in the absence of a solution imposed 
from the outside, has worked out an 
original and practical answer in terms 
of a decentralized structure of laws 
and administrative procedure that 
functions with increasing effectiveness 


and avoids the stifling effects of regi- 
mentation. Our industry has created 
a pattern of co-operation between busi- 
ness and government which is not only 
significant now, but may prove to be 





FORBES announces the win- 
ner of the 1941 B. C. Forbes 
award of $250 for “the most 
meritorious paper on public 
relations in the utility indus- 
try”: JosepH R. Jarnacin, 
sales promotion and advertis- 
ing dept., Carolina Power and 
Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Honorable Mention: Kim- 
BALL I. Jack, Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Leonarp V. Smoot, 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











invaluable during the period of re- 
construction.” 

Describing petroleum progress, Mr. 
Pogue points to the efficient, method- 
ical methods of oil development which 
enable present-day oil wells to be 
operated at partial capacity, making 
gushers a thing of the past. 

“In fact.” says Mr. Pogue, “so 
striking has been the increase in ex- 
traction efficiency that billions of bar- 
rels of actual and potential supplies 
have been added to the effective 
reserve. In addition, as by-products 
of this conservation program, the 
economic aspects of the business have 
been stabilized and the accumulation 
of productive capacity in excess of 
market demand is proving to be par- 
ticularly opportune. 

“The petroleum industry is highly 
technological, with its progress de- 
pendent upon industrial research. The 
phenomenal technical advances in the 
oil industry are the result of its own 
enterprise in applying capital and com- 
petition to the resource. The preser- 
vation, therefore, of the highest degree 
of competition (compatible with 
the public welfare) is absolutely essen- 
tial in the petroleum industry.” 








“We also serve” 
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We AMERICANS are of one mind—to preserve our way of life. 
This means more than armaments alone. We must expand our 
industries, strengthen our economic foundation. New York must 
play a large role; and Consolidated Edison, its purveyor of light 
and power, bears a responsibility of which it is keenly aware. 
Reserves of power are ready, protective meastires adopted. Our 
employees are loyal Americans. Each of us appreciates the signifi- 
cance of our job and its ultimate aim, to keep America— American. 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
40¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 14, 1941. 


E. A. BAILey 


June 2, 1941 Treasurer 











UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 6, 1941. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On May 22 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable July 1. 
1941, to stockholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close of 
business June 10, 1941. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 





























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1941 to stockholders of record at 
noon on June 14, 1941 


c H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


YOUTEA 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


ONLY one power controls your destiny and 

fate—the strange force Mind Power. Awaken 
it! Command it to obey you! Remove the 
none that keep you from happiness and 


“Write Today Jor FREE Book 


peters fin how their 
already to improve - 
pair a be life ae oe eae ol Sond 
t oy Sap gonr cnpy at —See Some eritage.”” 
Address: Scribe Y. R. H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California — 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook 

















New PEAKs for production, employment and aggregate incomes indicated 
for third quarter on spending for war. Any “peace” that might come now 
would be of a kind to put more. steam into our “armament inflation.” 

Exigencies of defense are likely to necessitate special incentives for 
industry as well as labor, to bring out maximum effort. Stock market 
rise is desirable as a tonic to national morale. 

Deadening bear market, relieved by rallies, has been under way since 
September, 1939. Bearish factors have been in everybody’s mind; there- 
fore discounted. Surprises, if any, should favor the bulls. 

Slow investment absorption has outbalanced tired-out liquidation, and 
investors soon may have to bid for stocks, supplying the spark to set off 
a flare-up of speculation. As previously suggested, crossing 120 Dow- 
Jones industrial (30 for rails) will signalize brisk recovery. I don’t 
expect the buying to be very selective. 





—James G. DonLey. 











Congratulations 


Donald McK. Blodget has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Samuel F. Pryor Jr. has been elected 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president of Pan American Airways. 

Charles B. Crofton has been elected 
president of New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

J. L. O'Neill, operating vice-presi- 


dent of Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., 


has been appointed deputy director of 
the OPM priorities division in charge 
of operations. 

Robert P. Barbour has been elected 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Roswell F. Magill, former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Henry 
S. Kingman of Minneapolis, have been 


~ elected trustees of Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co. of New York. 
Petrus W. Meyeringh has been 


elected vice-president and a member of 
the executive committee of Hercules 
Powder Co. 

David H. Brillhart and George A. 
Easly have been elected directors of 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Benjamin O’Shea has been elected 
president of Union Carbide & Carbon, 
succeeding Jesse J. Riche, who be- 
comes chairman. - - 

R. Ranney Adams has base elected 
executive vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the Grace Line. 

Charles R. Hook, Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds and Sterling Morton have 
been nominated as candidates for the 
board of directors of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of America. 

Whitney H. Shepardson and A. J. 
Hettinger Jr. have been elected direc- 
tors of American & Foreign Power Co. 

H. F. Sinclair has been elected pres- 
ident of Consolidated Oil Corp. 
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Stocks in Buying Range 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE acTION of the stock market 
during recent weeks, in refusing to 
break under an avalanche of bad news, 
is creating wonder whether the low 
points have been reached and passed. 

In the smash during the Spring of 
1940, the London industrial averages 
declined from 101 to 61, and are now 
around 87; a recovery of 42% from 
the low. In New York, the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages declined from 152 
to 110, and are now around 116; a 
recovery of but 4%. 

Obviously, the New York market 
seems to reflect more fear of the out- 
look than the London market. At 
least we can be sure of one thing: 
American investors have ample rea- 
son to fear their own government more 
than English investors fear their gov- 
ernment. The British government has 
not maintained warfare against the 
business man. 

My guess is that many stocks have 
passed their low points and are in a 
buying range for the long pull; but 
that others, particularly some of the 
leading industrials, might not have 
reached their lows. With further in- 
creases in taxes ahead, some of these 
leaders would be more vulnerable than 
many other stocks. BUT, it is typical 
for the leaders to do worse than other 
stocks in the final stages of a bear 
market, without much effect on the 
general list. 

Among the stocks which I do not 
believe, at this time, will break their 
1940 lows are: 


Agricultural stocks 
Moving Pictures 
Coppers 


Oils 

Most Building stocks 

Most Department Store stocks 
Most Food stocks 


Also various individual stocks, such 


U. S. Steel 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Midland Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 


Colgate-Palmolive 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery 

American Laundry Machine 

U. S. Foil B (owns Reynolds Metal, 
newcomer in the aluminum field) 

Worthington Pump 

U. S. Rubber common and preferred 


The utility holding company stocks 
have been wrecked by Government ac- 
tion; but it would seem that the decline 
in many utilities is near the end, such 
as Consolidated Edison of N. Y., 
Peoples Gas of Chicago, United Gas 
Improvement, Public Service of N. J., 
Brooklyn Union Gas. 

Recently, some public utility com- 
missions have pointed out that further 
rate reductions were not warranted. 
The Massachusetts Commission stated 
that investors are entitled to a fair re- 
turn. If this industry ever secures a 


deservedly fair deal from the politi- 
cians, these stocks would take on very 
attractive aspects. But until there is 
some indication of such a develop- 
ment, a waiting attitude is justified. 

The war outlook is anybody’s guess. 
I suggest that readers preserve for fu- 
ture reference the list of stocks which 
would benefit from peace, given in this 
column on June 1. 

After we know the worst in the way 
of taxes and war news, (and con- 
sidering the inflationary implications 
of the fiscal policies of the Administra- 
tion), our markets would be in posi- 
tion to turn for the better. 

The German government learned that 
it was necessary to permit industry to 
earn reasonable profits to provide the 
source for taxes and to provide the 
incentive for a continuation of man- 
agerial and creative ability. Many on- 
erous restrictions were removed from 
the securities markets. 

I have no doubt that even our own 
blundering government will in due 
time learn the same thing. 

—June 9, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Talent Is Where 
You Find It 


(Continued from page 13) 








year, but this percentage fluctuates 
with varying conditions. A reasonable 
balance is maintained between the 
three main sources of supply: New 
college men; experienced men; promo- 
tion of juniors. A balance is also main- 
tained in choosing college talent from 
all over the country. According to 
scout Deller, “a cross-section of re- 
cruits has been found most suitable.” 
Like all other professional scouts, 
Deller takes pride in his work. “Talent 
scouting,” he says, fingering a pile of 
applications, “is really a fine art.” 
Not only does the success of talent 
scouting bear out this statement, but 
the testimony of other scouts is fur- 
ther proof that interviewing is no long- 
er looked upon as drab, routine work. 


A CHOICE OF THREE 


Three main interviewing methods 
are used by today’s number one talent 
scouts: 


(1) The candidate is told all 
about the work of the department 
for which he seems to be fitted. 
During the course of this descrip- 
tion, he exhibits interest in some 
particular phase of work and shows 
little desire to perform certain oth- 
er tasks. These reactions are noted 
and used as a guide if he is later 
hired. 

(2) The applicant is “felt out” 
by studying his mental processes in 
speaking about fresh subjects. How 
the applicant expresses himself on 
these new subjects is used as the 
measuring rod of his brainpower. 

(3) By means of “abstract” 
questioning, the interviewer deter- 
mines the “balanced ration” of 
work which the candidate prefers. 
Remarkable as it sounds, the inter- 
viewer often uncovers likes and dis- 
likes which are opposite to the 
views expressed by the candidate. 


Some scouts stick to one type of in- 
terviewing, others change their tactics 
to meet new problems. The scout must 
always be om the alert. According to 
Leonard K. Firestone, Trade Sales 


Manager of The Firestone Tire & Rub- . 


ber Co., “the most desirable student 
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is a pretty shrewd analyst of what you 
have to offer. To him, the selection of 
a company is a most important de- 
cision, as it may determine his career 
and involve his future success and hap- 
piness. All the time, trouble and ex- 
pense of scientific and thorough selec- 
tion of college talent is well worth it. 

“An inadequate approach to the stu- 
dent (indicated by not giving him 
such time or attention as he thinks he 
deserves) will cause him to doubt your 
sincerity and to question his future 
with your company. On the other 
hand, a good presentation attracts the 
better prospects and increases the 
probability of the applicant’s accept- 
ance.” 

G. W. Kittridge, Armstrong Cork’s 
scout, faced an unusual problem this 
past scouting season—‘“the selection of 
college-trained engineers who met our 
standard and, at the same time, not 
the standard of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps.” But he took it in his 
stride. 

“Our program of selecting well- 
qualified men for our organization 
must go on, regardless of present con- 
ditions,” he says. “A broad-gauged 
training program, based on rigid 
standards of selecting men, tends to 
minimize the problem of turnover and 
helps to develop a man-power building 
program so necessary in American in- 


dustry these days.” 


YOUTH ALSO SERVES 


These sentiments.are echoed by the 
Campbell Soup Co., which has a very 
novel scouting system. Instead of 
choosing a personnel man or officer of 
the company, Campbell sends a young 
man from the Student Training Group 
who still has the “feel” of the campus. 
James R. Burk, who was selected this 
year, states that “the college student 
is more at ease in the presence of a 
young representative and readily opens 
up during the course of the interview.” 

Naturally, under these conditions 
the interview is conducted as a friend- 
ly chat rather than a formal question- 
ing. The plan is to have the student 
unburden his thoughts, questions, etc., 
with all reasonable freedom. By the 
same token, the interviewer speaks 
with real enthusiasm about the merits 
of the company. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. uses still 
another scouting system. Recruiting is 
done by’ local Aetna representatives 
who visit only half a dozen colleges at 
the most. These men hold preliminary 





interviews at approximately 100 col- 
leges and universities all over the 
country, starting in January and fin. 
ishing in April. 

Out of an average of 20 men inter. 
viewed at each school, the scouts take 
applications from only two or three 
whom they feel are particularly well 
suited. Then the applications (about 
200-250) are sent on to the central 
office at Hartford, Conn., where D. W. 
Crowther narrows the group down to 
15. He invites Eastern men to come to 
Hartford for further interviews with 
officials of the company. Candidates in 
the West are interviewed by one or 
more of the company officials when- 
ever they happen to be in the vicinity. 


DRAFT A BARRIER 


Crowther feels that the draft has 
made many college students so uncer- 
tain of their futures that they are un- 
willing to become serious about any. 
career. Furthermore, he says, the draft 
has limited the field of candidates be- 
cause it is pointless to hire those who 
are to be called immediately after 
graduation or in the next few months. 

Despite these barriers to the “search 
for brains,” companies such as West- 
inghouse, which is a leader in estab- 
lishing closer relations between school 
and industry, continue to seek more 
and better ways to find talent. Many 
companies are offering scholarships, 
encouraging post-graduates to con- 
tinue studies in specialized fields sup- 
ported by fellowship endowments by 
industry. They are also establishing 
better training programs to hasten the 
advancement of recruits. All this is 
great encouragement for the talent 
scouts who have long been shouting: 
“Talent is where you find it!” 


Peace Plan 


Supney HILLMAN, associate director of 
OPM, recently outlined a “must” pro- 
gram for achieving industrial har- 
mony. Highlights: (1) Employers must 
accept collective bargaining whole- 
heartedly; (2) wage scales must bear 
a just relationship to the earning pow- 
er of industry, and assure a fair stand- 
ard of living; (3) discrimination 
against any workers because of race 
or creed must be eliminated; (4) 
proper physical working conditions 
must be maintained at all times; (5) 
the work week must serve to enlarge 
employment opportunities. 
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Home Cooler—Vanishing Lubricant 
News of New Products, Materials 


Attic Attack 


Sun’s rays often heat attic air up to 
more than 135 degrees. This hot blan- 
ket remains even after the sun goes 
down. A new economical home cooling 
unit, which drives hot air out of the 
attic and brings cool air into the 
home, is therefore very timely. By 
means of a suction grille installed be- 
tween the attic floor and the ceiling of 
a central hallway or room, fresh air 
is drawn in through open windows on 
the first floor and up through the 
grille, sweeping stale air out of the 
attic and filling the house with con- 
stantly moving fresh air. The units 
come in three sizes and are installed 
according to the size of the house and 
varying climate. (“Home Cooling 
Unit.” Maker: General Electric Co., 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


Vanishing Oil 


A new lubricant, for use on bearing 
surfaces at 400 deg. F. or more, has 
two outstanding characteristics: (1) 
It gradually vanishes without leaving 
any residue. (2) It clings to an origi- 
nal hot area without thinning out and 
spreading. The maker recommends the 
oil for roll tables in steel mills, oven- 
conveyor bearings, sheet-glass drawing 
machines, surfaces of hot ceramic 
molds, kiln and furnace equipment. As 
a roll oil in non-ferrous mills it is 
especially valuable, we are told, since 
nothing remains on the work surface 
to be cleaned. There are four viscosity 
grades, three of which can be applied 
like ordinary oil and the fourth ap- 
plied by pressure. (“Caloria.” Maker: 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 26 Broad. 
way, New York, N. Y.) 


Quiet Cleaner 
Looking like a miniature boiler on 


wheels, a new portable vacuum-clean- 
ing unit for plant or office operates 
with a minimum of noise. A one h.p. 
motor provides power for the turbine 
blower to draw dirt up into the tank 


through a filter and a number of at- 
tachments are available to clean walls, 
ceilings, pipe lines or to clear away 
chips and other larger pieces of litter. 
The unit moves easily on good-sized 
casters and weighs only 50 pounds. 
(“Model 230.” Maker: Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 5112 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Ten-type 


A 10-inch carriage, which speeds 
the typing of “baby-size” forms such 
as cards and labels, is the feature of a 
new all-electric typewriter. The ordi- 
nary letter can also be typed on this 
feather-touch machine, while a special 
“traffic signal” attachment is offered as 
an added inducement. Traffic on the 
typewriter is directed by the attach- 


ment in this way: A red light flashes 
when the carriage nears the end of the 
writing line; a green light flashes when 
the bottom of the paper is reached. 
The signal station may be placed on 
the left or right side of the machine 
to suit the fancy of the operator. 
(“Ten Inch Carriage Electromatic.” 
Maker: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 45 Crouch St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) 


Untiring 


Because of its low rolling resistance, 
a new industrial rubber compound for 
tires is claimed to cut the cost of truck 
operation. On electric trucks, the mak- 
er point out, tests have shown that the 
compound saves as much as 30% in 
battery consumption, while speed is 
14% miles per hour faster than on 
standard compounds. In addition, the 
compound withstands hard abuse and 
operates at sustained speed without 
generating excessive internal heat. 
(“General Purpose Compound.” Mak- 
er: U. S Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N. Y.) 
—EpMunpD STONE. 
Please mention FoRBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THE RAILROADS ~*~ 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE we 


The American Car and Foundry Company 
has such extensive plant facilities, so large 
and experienced an engineering staff, and 
so many highly skilled workmen, that it is 


still able to offer to the railroads the fullest w 

facilities for the building of rolling stock. 4 

It is able to do so despite its important Ww 

defense efforts—efforts which include the ; 

large-scale manufacture of shells and tanks, W 

and also the creation and operation of the 

world’s largest plant for the manufacture of wW 

case-carburized armor plate, 

W 

AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY eM 

30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THOSE MEN who think as a boy never 
grow old. The boy loves adventure; 
he loves to plan; he looks forward, not 
backward. The atmosphere of a boy is 
wholesome, alive, vigorous, and inspir- 
ing. Boys are more daring than men— 
they love to invent new things and ex- 
plore new fields. The successful execu- 
tive of today must be a pioneer, no 
matter how old his business is, to 
keep abreast of a fast-moving business 
world. —PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


Never regard your study as a duty, 
but as the enviable opportunit~ to 
learn to know the liberating -duence 
of beauty in the realm of the spirit for 
your own personal joy and to the prof- 
it of the community to which your 
later work belongs. 

—Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


A very wise man has said that 
“short of the multiplication table there 
is no truth and no fact which must not 
be proved over again as if it had never 
been proven, from time to time.” 

—E.inu Root. 


The man who toots his own horn 
soon has everybody dodging when he 
approaches. —Rays oF SUNSHINE. 


Toleration has never been the cause 
of civil war; while, on the contrary, 
persecution has covered the earth with 
blood and carnage. —VOLTAIRE. 


It is my experience that personal 
advertising—the use of the pronouns 
“You” and “I”—is generally the most 
successful. —E. A. RatcLirrFe. 


We must accept the disciplines of 
democracy as well as its freedoms. And 
those disciplines must come from our- 
selves, they must be reflections of our 
own attitudes. Discipline from without 
flourishes when discipline from within 
grows weak. 

—Harry Woopsurn Cuase. 
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We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift; 

We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift; 

Shun not the struggle—face it, "tis 
God’s gift. —SHAFTESBURY. 


When you feel the corners of your 
mouth turning down . . . turn them up 
instead. Dark and gloomy feelings 
thrive on down-turned lips, and the 
only things that can pass between 
them are words better left unsaid. 
Smile, pucker up the corners of your 
eyes, and see how quickly your 
“dumps” vanish, how the cobwebs 
clear out of your mind, and how the 
whole world looks brighter. 

—Tue Pick-Up. 


Given three requisites—means of 
existence, reasonable health, and an 
absorbing interest—those years be- 
yond sixty can be the happiest and 
most a of a lifetime. 

—E. E. CALKINs. 


The main point with me always has 
been to get somebody who could do a 
job better than I could do it myself. 

—Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Work is a beautiful gospel with di- 
vine virtue if it does not degenerate 
into chronic hustlemania. 

—R. K. Strassman. 





A Text 


He that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord; 
and that which he hath given 
will he pay him again. 
Proverss 19:17. 


Sent in by F. W. Taylor, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Let reverence for the laws be 


lap; let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling-books, and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 
And, in short, let it become the politi- 
cal religion of the nation; and let the 
old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and the gay of all 
sexes and tongues and colors and con- 
ditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


When two men in business always _ 
agree, one is unnecessary. i 
—K.V.P. PHILOSOPHER. 


What is an individual? Just a bit of 
life shot off from the one Life in the 
universe—just a bit of love and truth 
dropped on this globe, just as the globe 
itself was once a bit of light and heat 
dropped from the sun. 

—C. W. Barron. 


Every man must live with the man 
he makes of himself. 


—Tue Erriciency MaGazInNe. 


Capacity never lacks opportunity. It 
cannot remain undiscovered because it 
is sought by too many anxious to use 
it. —CocHRaNn. 


We sometimes speak of winning rep- 
utation as though that were the final 
goal. The truth is contrary to this. 
Reputation is a reward, to be sure, but 
it is really the beginning, not the end 
of endeavor. It should not be the sig- 
nal for a let down, but rather, a re- 
minder that the standards which won 
recognition can never again be low- 
ered. From him who gives much— 
much is forever after expected. 

—ALVAN MAcauLey. 


Harsh counsels have no effect; they 
are like hammers which are always re- 
pulsed by the anvil. © —HELvETius. 


So long as we keep our faces to the 
light, the shadows are behind us. 
—Tue Royat Bank Macazine. 














